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HE manufacture of electrical machinery has taken on a 

new importance in the last decade—the rapid progress 

in commerce and industry makes it necessary to meet 
new conditions almost daily and to accurately judge their 
trend far into the future. 


Westinghouse engineers have played a prominent part in 
this development. The successful position held by the 
company today in the electrical field is due primarily to 
Westinghouse engineering vision. 


The vision has brought about many of the most important 
modern improvements in electrical machinery. It has put 
Westinghouse in a position to build and install the most 
efficient machinery for every electrical service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
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Reminiscences of a Doughboy 
Soldier of *98 


Lewis L. McKiwmey, (formerly) Pvt., Co. F, 4th Infantry 


The manuscript of Sergeant McKim- 
mey’s story came to the JourNnaAu through 
Brig. Gen. C. D. Rhodes, with a letter 
that read in part: 

“For some years I have been in occa- 
sional correspondence with my old, re- 
tired first sergeant, L. L. McKimmey, 
now a respected citizen of Rolla, Mo. 
He was with me during the China Relief 
Expedition and the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, and had previously served enlist- 
ments in the Engineers and in the In- 
fantry. At Santiago-de-Cuba, where I 
first knew him in 1898, he was personal 
orderly for General Lawton. 

“IT had urged him to tell of his Santi- 
ago experiences, and a few days ago I 
received the enclosed manuscript, which 
vith his permission I have edited and 
corrected, eliminating a few controver- 
sial things which seemed immaterial. 

“. . . McKimmey’s tale throws much 
light on the confusion at Santiago, and 
confirms what we know was the case— 
that the battles about the city were 
largely won by the initiative of the en- 
listed man.” 

Sergeant McKimmey gives us some 
new information and throws a refresh- 
ng, new light on much that we already 
know. But he does more than that—he 


points his facts with some very pertinent 
comments and observations. 

We have left the story almost wholly 
in the author’s own words, and we feel 
that it will make interesting reading 
throughout its three installments.—Epi- 
TOR. 





To the men of the Regular Army and 
the Volunteers who accompanied them 
on the Expedition to Cuba; who ac- 
cepted conditions as they found them, 
and complained not; to these men, 
whom Capt. Arthur H. Lee, Royal Artil- 
lery, British Military Attaché, called 
the finest body of fighting men under the 
sun, or ever assembled—to the Dough- 
boys of ’98—the writer dedicates this 
tale. 





N THE thirty years that have passed 
since the War with Spain, much has 
been written concerning it. A large part 
of the facts have been furnished from 
diaries kept at the time, and from official 
records. As far as I know, nothing has 
been written by the enlisted man telling 
of the things that happened to him; that 
is, no chronological record of events be- 
fore, during and after the war, that in 
any way records the views of this most 
necessary element of all armies. 
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Having had exceptional advantages 
of seeing just what did take place, I have 
been asked to set down such items of in- 
terest, and impressions made, from the 
enlisted man’s viewpoint, and some 
things that may have. escaped general 
notice. Having to rely entirely upon 
memory—and thirty years is a long time 
—I shall start at the beginning and set 
down such things as may be interesting, 
and in so doing, hope to avoid any glar- 
ing mistakes, and that no one will take 
umbrage, or criticise any statements 
herein made. As stated above, I had 
exceptional chances of observing things, 
having been orderly for a general officer, 
and engaged in carrying messages here 
and there, and not engaged in actual 
combat. It is well known that a man 
in battle sees but little else than that in 
his immediate front, and can only gain 
an idea of what actually took place by 
comparing notes with others who were 
in a different place during the fight. 

To make the narrative a little more 
interesting, I shall start with a date a 
little in advance of the war-time period, 
as during this time several things hap- 
pened that have a bearing on some of the 
participants. Some of these pre-war 
happenings, and their result on those 
interested, have made a deep impression 
on my mind, and I shall never forget 
them. 

In view of the request noted above, I 
have endeavored to set down, in chrono- 
logical order, such things as I deem in- 
teresting, hoping they will be of some 
historical interest and will be accepted 
by the reader without ill feeling or 
rancor. 


PRE-WAR HAPPENINGS 


These reminiscences start at Fort 
Sheridan during the year 1897. It so 
happened that, upon a certain day, a 


rather worthless cuss dropped in on us, 
one who was to cause much trouble and 
destroy the peace of mind and tranquil- 
lity of the post. This man was a de- 
serter who had cold feet, and turned 
himself in. He was placed in confine- 
ment and his case was being investi- 
gated, but in the meantime he had been 
put to work. Now in those days there 
was an Article of War requiring that a 
man be put to work until his case had 
been investigated; something along that 
line, but clear enough to explain what 
happened. In the guard house at that 
time (all proper guard houses had them) 
were men in confinement who, from 
their familiarity with court martial pro- 
ceedings, were termed “guard house 
lawyers.” These constant inmates 
always made it a point to explain fully 
to the newcomer, and advise him as to 
his rights while in confinement. This 
man, haying received his instructions 
and been made acquainted with his 
privileges, decided to work no more, and 
refused to do so. Summary court 
charges were preferred against him, and 
he was ordered to report to the court for 
trial. He objected to going in the usual 
manner, and chose his own method of 
going; in fact, said that in no other way 
would he go. One of his suggested 
methods was to be “dragged by a rope,” 
the other to be “hauled in a wheel-bar- 
row.” No wheel-barrow being on hand, 
but a rope being handy, the rope method 
of transportation was used. One end of 
the rope was fastened to his ankles, the 
other end in the hands of four huskies, 
and away they went. The trip to court 
was not a long one, and upon its comple- 
tion there were no visible marks on the 
prisoner’s person, and neither could the 
post surgeon find any, beyond a few 
minor scratches, so the chap was re- 
turned to confinement and to work. 
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This little sketch was taken up by 
reporters on the Chicago papers and 
much made of. It precipitated a small 
war between the commanding officer and 
the press, through the reporters, who 
were forbidden the post. In retaliation, 
the papers retorted by saying, “that he 
(the commanding officer) would never 
vet increasec rank if they could prevent 
it.” As a parting shot at army discipline, 
there appeared a cartoon in one of the 
papers showing five soldiers in a row, a 
major general at the head, and in front 
of him a colonel, followed by a captain 
and a sergeant, then a private, then a 
cat. Commencing with the general, each 
one had his foot firmly planted in the 
rear of the man ahead, and the private 
was kicking the cat. It was an alleged 
humorous showing of justice, as prac- 
ticed in the Army, from the viewpoint 
of a civilian. So the first war ended— 
honors even—and the year 1898 was 
born. 


PREPARATIONS 


The year 1898 having arrived with 
nothing in sight beyond the ordinary, 
our daily routine was followed, drill, 
guard, and soon. During the spare mo- 
ments the newspapers were scanned for 
news. We were aware of the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba, but as this had been going 
on for two years or more, it bothered us 
but little. We could see no connection 
with that and our future, although our 
sympathies were with the Insurrectos. 

For some reason, one of our battle- 
ships was ordered to Cuban waters, and 
after a two-weeks stay in Havana was 
blown up, with a resultant loss of life, 
totaling about 160 American sailors. 


The morning papers of February 16 car- 
ried large headlines, and the entire press 
of the country was clamoring for re- 
venge. 

Now, in some manner, soldiers will 
link one event with another, and gener- 
ally arrive at a rather close decision as 
to the future. In this case they were all 
for war, and so sure of it were they that 
each man sat down and wrote a letter to 
the home folks, if he had any, telling 
them that we were going to war, and 
were getting ready. With the exception 
of one man, it was rather an uncon- 
cerned lot, and all agreed as to the out- 
come—that we would win. The one 
man concerned, a sergeant of my com- 
pany, had a premonition of what was 
going to befall him. He repeatedly told 
us that he was to be killed in the first 
engagement; yet he went his way and 
made preparations as did the rest, but, 
in addition, he made his will. This 
occasioned some comment. We could 
not understand it and were somewhat 
disposed to twit him about it. The ser- 
geant continued his other duties as 
usual, and when the orders finally came 
to go south, he was as unconcerned as 
any.’ It was, I believe, on April 16 when 
the regiment received orders to entrain 
for points south, and to be ready. The 
troops were ready in the early morning, 
and early in the evening the cars showed 
up and we went aboard. We had waited 
all day! ? 

The news of our going had been 
flashed abroad, and Chicago heard of it, 
and straightway claimed us as her own, 
and was prepared to give us a royal 
send-off as we passed through the city. 
Our commanding officer had his own 


*On July Ist at El Caney, Sergeant Kirby was shot from behind, through the heart, and in- 
stantly killed. He knew this would happen. But how? 
* Unpreparedness was starting in early. 
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ideas, and these did not coincide with 
those of our expectant host. Upon ar- 
rival at the city limits, we were shunted 
on the Belt Line and went around, stop- 
ping but a few moments in the yards, 
then transferred to the Panhandle and 
were southward bound for adventure— 
or whatever! The waiting crowds went 
home to bed—some of them; others 
cussed the time lost, and the perverse- 
ness of human nature. 


SOUTHWARD BOUND 


Having left Chicago behind, we ar- 
rived at Logansport, Indiana, at about 
midnight, where a large and enthusiastic 
crowd was waiting to greet us. Many 
of them had grown weary of the wait 
and had gone home, but those who 
stayed were on the job. There was a 
man of the company who claimed Lo- 
gansport as his home town, and it ap- 
peared that he had made no mistake, for 
there were many calling for him and 
wanting to see him. We finally urged 
him to put his head out of the window, 
and get in touch with his friends, lest we 
miss something. His friends soon saw 
and recognized him, and they stretched 
out their hands in greeting. Neither 
were all these hands empty ones. When 
we departed on our way, well pleased 
with the friendly spirit shown, and the 
still more friendly “spirits” given, we 
wished that we had more men along 
who had homes in other towns we passed 
through. 

It was at about two in the morning 
when we passed through Kokomo, where 
another large and disappointed crowd 
had gone to bed, leaving the local bat- 
tery of artillery alone on the job, and 
these gave us the royal salute as we 
passed. At every station we passed 
crowds of natives, who had assembled 
to greet us and cheer us on our way. We 





knew this section of the country was 
with us, but it was only when we arrived 
in Tennessee that we were assured the 
entire population was behind us, in 
favor of our mission, and approved of 
our going. As we pulled up at a small 
wayside station to revictuai our ancient 
wood-burner, there was an old Confed- 
erate veteran in full regalia, parading 
up and down the platform, letting loose 
the old Rebel yell, erying for us to “Give 
‘em hell,” and sorry he could not go with 
us. It was when we reached Columbia 
that an old and very dignified lady 
accompanied by her grand-daughter 
came aboard the train. She was south- 
ern, and said so. She had a dislike for 
the blue uniform that extended back to 
the Civil War, on account of what the 
wearers then had done to her and hers. 
She admitted hating the northerners, 
but now she had forgotten all this, and 
was behind us on this trip; and would 
we “please get the head of General Wey- 
ler.” She left us with tears in her eyes, 
a handshake, and her blessing. It was 
early in the morning when we pulled 
into Birmingham. In some way I had 
managed to get off the train and was 
standing on the platform where an old 
“mammy” was selling pies. She looked 
us over, up and down, and then gave 
utterance to this cryptic remark, “My, 
but youall is tall babes to go get them 
Cubeys!” 

After miles and miles of travel 
through Georgia sand and pines, our 
weary old wood-burner brought us into 
Tampa on the morning of the 19th. As 
we pulled up at the station, there among 
those present was our old friend of guard 
house days at Sheridan. Here he fades 
from the scene, leaving undone many 
things he had expressed intention of do- 
ing when he departed from us. 

We marched out to Tampa Heights, 
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made camp and tried to settle down in 
-omfort, but our winter clothing would 
not permit us doing so with the ther- 
pometer at summer heat. My first im- 
pressions of Tampa as a place to concen- 
‘rate troops did not change during my 
tay there. We had been ordered there; 
ve had arrived there, and after being 
there, it looked as though no one knew 
what to do about it. Foresight and pre- 
paredness were lacking. 


SOME DISCOVERIES AND APPOINTMENTS 


Some startling scientific discoveries 
were made about this time, when the 
archaeological branch of the War De- 
partment announced the discovery of a 
-uitable place for the mobilization of 
troops preparatory to the movement 
into Cuba. When the location was 
finally announced, after patient and ex- 
pectant waiting on the part of the 
people, it was found to be situated on 
the west coast of the peninsula of 
Florida, and every one dug out old geog- 
raphies and commenced looking for it. 
Few knew where it was, and still more 
had never heard of it. At that time, 
Tampa was only a small place sur- 
rounded by sand, palm trees, scrub- 
palmetto and brush, with a rival town 
known as Y’bor City. It may be truth- 
fully said that the Army put Tampa on 
the map, and secured its representation 
thereon by a circle instead of an X 
mark, this letter signifying merely a 
locally well-known point. The circle 
gave it standing, and today it owes all 
its present glory, and some 137 square 
miles of incorporated territory, to the 
Army. 

Having had time to settle down and 
observe the surroundings, we were soon 
busy with the organization program. If 
we were going to war, it was necessary 
that there be some form of government 


and organization, with someone at the 
head to do the directing. To this end 
local headquarters was established, sub- 
ordinate to other headquarters, gener- 
ally some distance away. To hold com- 
munication with superior headquarters 
it was necessary to have messengers go 
back and forth, carrying orders or what- 
ever. One of the requirements of a mes- 
senger was that he should be able to ride 
a horse. Having previously served an 
enlistment in the Cavalry, I was de- 
tailed as one of these orderlies, and while 
on such duty carried’ messages to prac- 
tically every organization in the camp. 
By so doing I became rather familiar 
with conditions as they existed, out- 
wardly. Apparently over night, a large 
number of officers were appointed as 
general officers, ranging in rank from 
majors to full colonels. In some cases 
rank was observed in making these ap- 
pointments; in others, the well-known 
abilities of those appointed were con- 
sidered. One of the last messages I car- 
ried, while on duty with the headquar- 
ters to which I had been assigned, had to 
do with the announcement of three offi- 
cers, colonels, to be made general offi- 
cers, and the last one on the list, and 
almost the last one to be appointed at 
that time, was the name of the com- 
manding officer who had had trouble 
with the Chicago papers. This officer 
was, I believe, second in rank in the In- 
fantry branch of service. Remember- 
ing the promise made at the time, I have 
often wondered if they had used their 
influence, if they had any, in this de- 
layed promotion or appointment. About 
this time, I decided that in war time 
political influence and backing often 
gained priority over a record for effi- 
ciency without backing. Politics has 
started many a war, but has never won 
one, vet. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE 2D DIVISION 


From this on I shall record events 
and happenings pertaining alone to the 
2d Division, V Army Corps. The di- 
vision was organized early in May. I 
was detailed as orderly to the general 
commanding it and was the first enlisted 
man to report thereat for duty. I re- 
ported to General Chaffee, who was in 
command at the time. About two 
hours later, General Lawton relieved 
him and continued in command until 
the end of the war. I was taking or- 
ders from no one except the general in 
command. As other men reported, 
after being detailed, I was placed in 
charge, and was responsible for the per- 
formance of their duties and for the 
conditions in camp. In those days I 
was nothing but a buck private, having 
no rank, yet in charge of some that had. 
There was no chance of getting an ap- 
pointment in the company, as there were 
no vacancies, and at that time it is 
doubtful whether I would have been 
considered if there had been any. The 
general could not give me rank, as there 
was nothing to appoint me from or to. 
So, on my own recommendation and 
authority, I appointed myself a “brevet 
lance corporal,” truly a bright idea, and 
a new one. Seeing that all orders I 
gave, came direct from the command- 
ing general, they were obeyed. So, what 
is mere rank anyway? 

About this time I was having trouble 
with my company commander. He was 
an old Civil War veteran who had re- 
mained in the service, and had some de- 
cided ideas of how his company should 
be run, and how his men were to be dis- 
posed of. I was frequently asked to 
report to him when I would go for my 
meals. Sometimes I so reported and 
sometimes I did not—what was the use? 


I had tried to explain conditions to him, 
but could never get him to see my side 
of it. So, having more faith in the au- 
thority of a general officer than the cap- 
tain had in his own, at that time, I con- 
tinued on the job. I was reported as 
being absent from drill, from camp, and 
from everything. I had been detailed 
by verbal order, and there being no 
copy, and the captain never having been 
officially notified, he was naturally sore. 
The difficulty was finally ended by the 
A.G.O. issuing an order notifying all 
and sundry that I had been properly 
detailed, and that from then on I was 
to be let alone and not to be interrupted 
in the discharge of my duties. I think 
the “Old Man” was right in wanting to 
know about my status, as it was up to 
him to account for me, and without 
something to show for it officially he 
could not do so. 

So passed the month of May, and 
on the 6th day of June I was notified to 
take a couple of men, the horses belong- 
ing to the division headquarters, and a 
wagon with four mules to haul equip- 
ment, and report to the quartermaster 
at Port Tampa for embarkation. I was 
sent early so as to avoid the rush, and it 
was early in the evening when I drove 
on the pier and found someone in au- 
thority. As it was late, he advised me 
to go “over yonder” and camp for the 
night and to report in the morning. I 
did as I was told, and found the “over 
yonder” was near a corral filled with 
mules. Having made camp, and tied 
the mules to the wagon in the customary 
manner, we turned in to wait for morn- 
ing. In some way during the night, the 
mules got loose and strayed away. As 
these mules had to be returned that 
same day, it was up to me to find them. 
Not seeing them in sight, I looked over 
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the mules in the corral, then went to 
the corral boss and told him that I had 
come for my mules. This request of 
mine astounded him, and he denied hav- 
ing them. When I volunteered to show 
them to him, after telling him whom 1 
represented, he thought it might be pos- 
sible they had been taken up in the 
night, and told me to pick them out 
and take them away. I sent back to 
Tampa four very nicely matched mules, 
and never heard anything more about it. 
I have since thought the boss must have 
been a newly appointed one and knew 
but little about the ways of the Army. 
I am sure that had he been one of the 
older ones, from the knowledge I have 
of them, he would have given me “the 
laugh” instead of “the mules.” All’s 
well that ends well! 


AT PORT TAMPA 


In my time I have known many in- 
stances where troop movements went 
smoothly, without a hitch, but I cannot 
say as much for the one here. There 
may have been a system, yet no one 
seemed to understand it. Even all the 
quartermasters present could do but lit- 
tle with it. To me it was far more 
intricate, and less decipherable than the 
“cipher” in the “Gold Bug” around 
which Poe has written a most charming 
and interesting story. 

I arrived at the pier bright and early 
the morning of June 7 and reported for 
instructions and to be assigned a boat. 
So far, things were working as per 
schedule. Organizations were arriving 
on the scene, and all had the same idea, 
namely, to get aboard a transport.. It 
was some time about midday when I 
was told a certain boat was to take 
aboard the general’s horses, but upon 
investigation it was proven that it was 
an empty rumor, as that particular 


boat had no idea whatever of taking 
any horses aboard. I was off to a good 
start, but the race had only begun. It 
was in the middle of the afternoon when 
I went aboard my first boat, but did not 
tarry thereon very long. We had just 
gotten nicely settled, and were thinking 
how lucky we were in being so easily 
and quickly settled, when I was notified 
that a change was in order; a mistake 
had been made, and I was on the wrong 
boat. It was some time in the evening 
when we went aboard an old side- 
wheeler, partly loaded with mules and 
some rations. Shortly after, this boat 
headed out into the bay and dropped 
anchor for the night. In the morning 
certain signals were observed from 
shore, and were intended for us; we were 
to come in again. Arriving once more 
at the pier, I was informed that that 
particular boat was intended for an- 
other use, and we were to come off it. 
Ashore again, taking the horses and 
some of the rations; we commenced 
search for another boat—this on the 
morning of the 8th. Still more troops 
had arrived and all were insistent upon 
being placed aboard. The system was 
overloaded and was not functioning as 
it should. I looked up one of those sup- 
posed to understand the workings of it 
and was told that the S. 8. Florida had 
been especially reserved. This gave a 
little encouragement, and as I had no- 
ticed some animals being placed aboard 
I naturally thought that I was at last 
on the way to a solution, and a boat. 
It so happened that the 21st Infantry 
was loading these animals, and the 
quartermaster was known to me, so I 
approached him and told him that I 
was expecting to accompany him on the 
trip, or rather that my animals were 
going on the same boat as his. The 
quartermaster gave me a very cold look, 
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and informed me that he knew just ex- 
actly where I was going, and just how 
soon, if I “didn’t get to hell out of 
there.” He may have been out of tem- 
per, as he was loading mules, and hav- 
ing some trouble with them, and when 
I first approached him he was trying 
to put a mule aboard that seemed to 
have other ideas and was objecting. I 
stood around waiting to reopen up ne- 
gotiations, when the mule decided that 
he would go, but, before he left, would 
make a kick against doing so. The 
mule kicked, and I got it on the right 
forearm! That ended any intentions I 
ever had of being diplomatic. Instead, 
I started to cuss, and to yell, and was 
doing a good job of both when some one 
tapped me on the shoulder and asked, 
“What is the matter?” It was General 
Lawton, but I received no sympathy 
from him, as just then he was not in a 
sympathetic mood himself. 

I have found that in the Army, if you 
want anything badly enough, and try 
hard enough, you either get it or you 
don’t. In this case it took the division 
quartermaster, Lieutenant Farnsworth, 
to get it for me. Under his guiding in- 
fluence, I was soon aboard boat No. 18, 
the San Marcos. It turned out that we 
were really to make the trip on her, and 
the quartermaster left us, after seeing 
us nicely settled, and with instructions 
to notify him in case things went wrong, 
but to be especially watchful that our 
allotted space was not taken and used 
by someone else. Here we were, set- 
tled and aboard a boat, after trying for 
two and one-half days. 


ON BOARD 


On board the San Marcos, in addition 
to myself and party, were the following: 
General Hawkins and staff, with horses, 
the 16th Infantry and a battalion of 


— 


the 2d Infantry. The San Marcos was. 
like many of the others, never intended 
as a transport, but had been used jp 
hauling freight and fruit from and to 
the tropics. It was no palace, and it 
would have been a hardship for hoboes 
had they been forced to use it. To me, in 
those days, a boat was just a boat, a 
means of getting some place where you 
wanted to go. This one served the pur- 
pose. It had a main deck which acted 
as a covering for the freight deck, and 
this in turn was a roof over the hold. 
My particular interests were located in 
the hold, where, with the 2d Infantry 
Battalion, the horses, and the baggage 
of the 16th, we kept company with the 
propeller shaft. On each side, as a con- 
venience for loading freight, were two 
large doors that opened outward and 
could be kept open when the sea was 
calm, thus furnishing a nice means oi 
ventilation, which was to become the 
most treasured thing on the boat. Just 
after going aboard, the 16th Infantry 
commenced loading its baggage, under 
direction of a Lieutenant Ord, Q.M., on 
the staff of General Hawkins. The way 
it came aboard, the amount of it, gave 
me reason to think that perhaps the regi- 
ment was going on an excursion instead 
of to war. It flowed in and was stored 
away, and finally it commenced over- 
lapping the space I had been assigned 
to. I mentioned this fact to the lieuten- 
ant and he merely grinned and said, 
“That’s all right.” Remembering the 
instructions given me, I went on deck 
and managed to get hold of Lieutenant 
Farnsworth, who returned aboard and 
caused all the overlapping freight to be 
removed; then he returned to shore 
again. 4 rather expect that he had not 
yet got off the boat when Lieutenant 
Ord reappeared with another detail and 
proceeded to replace all that had been 
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ed.and more. He likewise informed 
‘at I had seen the last of the divi- 
quartermaster, and that I would 
-e no more chances of making a kick. 
proved to be a good prophet; that 
- the last chance I ever had. Now, 
» lieutenant was not rough in doing 
he smiled and considered it as an 
ident of war, and he could take a joke. 
| have always understood that Lieuten- 
: Ord was a fine man, well liked by 
men, who were devoted to him, and 

he to them.’ 
Our water supply was stored in huge 
. away back in the stern of the 
boat. To get to this, 1t was necessary to 
climb over loaded baggage on hands and 
knees, taking along a short section of 
rubber hose as a siphon, and a bucket. 
The hose was placed in the hole in the 
cask, you took a long and strong pull 
at the other end, and if you were lucky 
the water commenced to run. An occa- 
sional water beetle was flushed, but 
this only added to the interest of the 
occasion. There were twelve horses, four 
kitchens and about two hundred men in 
hold, and these crowded it some- 
what. This part of the ship attracted 
considerable attention, and was espe- 
cially noted by the sanitary inspectors. 
It was a hard matter to keep it clean, 
ind at times the dirt accumulated faster 


than it could be removed. One inspec- 
tor suggested that a part be carried 
above and dumped overboard. This 
suggestion was tried, once. A man car- 
rying a gunnysack loaded with wet 
manure made the attempt and narrowly 
escaped death. There was no Article of 
War that exactly covered his crime. In 
the line of duty he was committing a 
nuisance, and was obeying and breaking 
orders at the same time. Nothing cov- 
ered that, so he escaped. 

Having started out with ten days’ 
rations, on the morning of the 16th, and 
when well out to sea, I reported to the 
adjutant of the 16th Infantry for as- 
signment to a company for rations. Our 
particular trouble was that our coffee 
and sugar were running low; the side- 
wheeler had furnished a plentiful supply 
of other components of the ration. After 
explaining the circumstances to the 
adjutant, we were assigned to com- 
panies; I drew Company D. The 
method of making coffee on board that 
boat was a new one tome. A barrel was 
filled with water, coffee dumped into it, 
a long piece of perforated pipe attached 
to a steam hose was inserted into the 
barrel and the steam turned on. When 
the water boiled, coffee was made. Some 
way, I never liked that coffee. 

(To be continued) 


‘Lieutenant Ord was killed on San Juan Hill, July 1, 1898! 








As You Were! 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


“CITIZEN SOLDIER” was appointed to the com- 
mand.of a regiment during the Civil War. At his 

first review, he took position and ordered, “Attention, 
My Regiment! Shoulder-r-r ar-r-ms!” As the move- 


ment started, he called out, “Hold on! 


mind! Ground ar-r-ms!” 


I change my 











The Bullet vs. the Plane 


Mayor S. H. MacGrecor, Ordnance Department 


An answer to “The Plane vs. the Bullet’ which appeared in the 
May number of the “Infantry Journal” 


N THE May number of the INFANTRY 

JouRNAL there is an interesting arti- 
cle by Lieut. Col. Norville Wallace 
Sharpe entitled “The Plane vs. the Bul- 
let, a Study in Relative Speeds.” This 
article is not only interesting but star- 
tling. 

In it we learn that a plane can travel 
faster than a rifle bullet, and we are 
moved to consider what consequences 
we might expect were aviators to “step 
on it.” In the first place an attack by 
high-speed planes is terrifying enough 
without bullets or bombs. The fearful 
roaring of a diving plane is most un- 
nerving. What were some timid Dough- 
boy rattled enough to yank his trigger 
when aimed too far ahead of the plane? 
Suppose in his nervous, terror-stricken 
condition he sends his bullet in front of 
the aviator. The plane would soon 
overtake it and the aviator would suf- 
fer a bump when he collided with the 
fleeing thing. Certainly this is taking 
unfair advantage of the flyer. 

A rather delicate question might be 
raised as to which is the more ungentle- 
manly—to shoot a man in the back 
with the front of the bullet or to shoot 
him in the front with the back of the 
bullet. War may be war, but a gentle- 
man always remembers to be fair to 
his foe. 

The Infantry cannot accept respon- 
sibility for this situation. If aviators 
will fly into our bullets, it is their own 
fault. Further, it seems that our 
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chances of scoring hits ought to go up 
since we have two chances now where 
we thought we had only one. We can 
now hit the plane when our bullets are 
going at the plane and again when the 
plane is going at the bullets. 

This is a distinct advantage, so much 
so that it may be necessary to reduce 
the speed of planes. Thus the air at- 
tacker is placed in the disadvantageous 
positions of being unable to increase his 
speed for fear of hitting bullets or to 
reduce his speed for fear of the bullets 
hitting him. His speed is therefore 
fixed, and with this fixed speed known 
to all Infantrymen, definite leads and 
fire data may be prepared in advance, 
memorized and available for imme- 
diate, almost reflex use the moment a 
plane appears. Again we have the ad- 
vantage because we know in advance 
all about the plane and our data are ex- 
actly figured out. We can’t miss our 
target. 

Surely the discoveries of Colonel 
Sharpe are of the greatest value to the 
Infantry. He has rescued us from the 
doldrums of despair. New hope dawns, 
daylight appears, and the rosy glow of 
a new inspiration routs the shadows of 
despondency. 

Colonel Sharpe has missed an oppor- 
tunity. In his article he draws a picture 
of utter annihilation of the Infantry. 
He shows us a helpless horde cluttered 
in abject terror of a thing that sweeps 
upon us from the air, suddenly, swiftly 
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nd terribly. It blankets us in a thick 

+ of smoke and then in a few seconds 
come the swish of the bomb, the awful 
explosion, the scattering of death and 
destruction, and the screams of the dy- 
ing men and animals. 

The faint droning of the departing 
air force is all that breaks the awful 
stillness. 

Such a picture is not in accord with 
his hopeful mathematics. For he 
shows how the advantage is with the 
Infantry in their twofold opportunity 
to cause the plane and the bullet to meet. 
Let him not counsel us in bold italics to 
“Beware of the Air.” Let him rather 
emphasize the folly of the air service 
in increasing the speed of its planes. 
Let him warn the aviators for fear the 
expression of one Infantryman whose 
name is unfortunately forgotten for the 
moment may be too true. When told 
of the enormous speed expected to be 
attained by air craft this Doughboy 
looked duly impressed and said, “Well, 
thank God, they won’t be with us long.” 

To get down to brass tacks—what is 
Colonel Sharpe trying to prove? What 
is the point of his article, unless it is 
“Beware of the Air’? The Infantry 
must beware of everything. Shouting 
in italies will not frighten the Infantry. 
But should there be a doubt of this, it 
is unwise to shout, for the problem is 
not solved by frightening anyone. 

If Colonel Sharpe wishes to be of as- 
sistance to the Infantry in its study of 
ways and means to combat air attacks, 
le should avoid fallacious arguments. 

To be specific, he draws a compari- 
son between the speed of a plane and the 
so-called average velocity of a rifle bul- 
let. His figures are extremely mislead- 
ing. He takes a range of 3,450 yards 
and divides by the time of flight, 26 


seconds, and arrives at 398.07 feet per 
second as the “average velocity from 
muzzle to point of impact.” What ve- 
locity? He has the average velocity 
over 3,450 yards of ground. The rifle- 
man is not concerned with this “speed” 
of bullet at all. 

Why not take another example? 
Why pick on the maximum range? 
Take, for instance, the conditions under- 
which a rifle is fired around 89° eleva- 
tion. The time of flight is about 46 sec- 
onds and the horizontal range is 100 
yards. The average speed of the bullet, 
based on the horizontal distance trav- 
eled, is 6.5 feet per second. This is less 
than the speed of anyone who enters a 
100-yard dash. Charlie Paddock could 
run rings around this, yet who would 
listen to the argument that Charlie 
Paddock can run faster than a rifle bul- 
let? 

The Infantry rifleman is concerend 
with the linear velocity of his bullet. 
To quote the figures of Colonel Sharpe, 
when the rifle is laid at 30° elevation 
the bullet travels for 3,450 yards hori- 
zontal range starting at 2,700 feet per 
second and moving only 300 feet per 
second as it hits the ground. During 
its course from muzzle to point of im- 
pact it is traveling on a path which va- 
ries from one inclined at 30° to the hori- 
zontal, to 0° at its summit, and to what- 
ever the angle of fall is at the end of the 
trajectory—something more than 30°. 

To beat the bullet in a fair race the 
plane should fly a course parallel to that 
of the bullet, which is rather impracti- 
cable since the aviator is not generally 
acquainted with the sighting data used 
by his enemy. There can be no com- 
parison otherwise, and it is entirely un- 
fair to create the inipression that Colo- 
nel Sharpe is evidently trying to create. 
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One would think that a plane could run 
away from the bullet. 

Infantry does not aspire to the use of 
maximum ranges for antiaircraft fire. 
Infantry defense against aircraft will 
be directed at low-flying planes. We 
hope that the flyer will not take Colonel 
Sharpe seriously and believe that he 
can run away from bullets at ranges 
with which Infantry will deal. For we 
find from examination of the trajectory 
of the Model 1906 annmunition that 
the remaining velocities at 200 yards 
(600 feet) and 700 yards (2,100 feet) 


are 2,267 and 1,315 feet per second re- 
spectively; and, if really modern am- 
munition were used, the remaining ve- 
locities at these ranges are 2,384 and 
1,660 feet per second respectively. A 
little different from Colonel Sharpe’s 
figures of 398 feet per second and some 
velocity to spare on his airplane speed 
of 473 feet per second. 

If it is not Colonel Sharpe’s intention 
to try to fool us with such a bugaboo, 
why, after he puts on this mathematical 
false face, does he cry “Boo! Beware 
of the air”? 
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Bombast Before Battle : 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


ENERAL POPE'S order to the Army of Virginia: li 
“T desire you to dismiss from your minds certain g 
phrases which I am sorry to find much in vogue among 
you. I hear constantly of taking strong positions and a 
holding them; of lines of retreat and bases of supplies. is 
Let us dismiss such ideas. The strongest position a 0 
soldier should desire to occupy is one from which he if 
can most easily advance on the enemy. Let us study 
the probable line of retreat of the enemy, and leave our c 
own to take care of itself. Let us look before and not | 
behind. Disaster and shame lurk in the rear.” Pro- s 
phetic words! Within a short time after the above 
order was issued, Jackson struck Pope’s line of com- 
munications without warning and, reinforced by Lee, 
defeated Pope at second Manassas. 





More about the Speeds of Bullets and 
Planes 


From Capt. E. C. Crossman’s Column, in “Forest and Stream™ 


UR trusting friends, the Literary 
C Digest editors, print in the issue 
of June 9 extracts from one of the most 
amusing bits of piffle ever turned over 
‘o a tickled linotype operator, the same 
being from an article printed in The 
Infantry Magazine,» of Washington, 
and entitled “Airplane Speedier than 
Bullet.’ 

Inquiry develops the fact that the 
author of this article, Colonel Sharpe 
of St. Louis, Mo., is a medical gentle- 
man, which goes far toward explaining 
his amusing collection of misleading 

nd inaccurate figures to prove his alle- 
The worthy colonel as a bal- 
listician undoubedly performs a wicked 
gastro-enterostomy. 

He reaches the conclusion that the 
average speed of the service rifle bullet 
is about 398 feet per second while that 
ol the record flight of an airplane is 473 
leet per second. All of which reminds 
us of the testimony of the colored party 
concerning the shooting case in which 
ie Was a witness. He stated that he 
the bullet twice, once when it 
assed him and later when he passed it. 

rom his startling figures the colonel 
reaches the conclusion that the plane 

now faster than the bullet and shoot- 
ng at planes is going to be largely a 
vaste of time and gunpowder. 

The velocity of the bullet of the ser- 

ce rifle while in the belt of the infan- 
ryman is nil, hence the writer of this 


gations. 


SAW 


story might have made his case still 
stronger and yet have been no more 
ridiculous than in the use of the figures 
in this case. 

He does not make clear the source of 
his 398 feet mean for a bullet which 
leaves the rifle with the velocity of 
2,700 feet per second, but evidently 
takes the complete flight of the bullet 
from start to finish. 

As every practical ballistician knows, 
the bullet from a rifle or machine gun 
drifts on for a mile or more past any 
useful range and beyond the limit of 
visibility for fire on anything but flocks 
of ice-houses or infantry in column of 
masses, provided you have elevated the 
barrel of said rifle or machine gun from 
25 to 30 degrees above the horizontal. 
The boat-tail bullet is particularly good 
at this lazy drifting, reaching a distance 
of about 6,000 meters of which the first 
2,000 might be useful for harassing 
machine gun fire on roads, etc., and the 
first 1,000 useful for fire on individual 
targets. The first 500 might be useful 
for fire against airplanes, with the 
chances small for making hits over 300 
meters or 300 yards as you may please. 
This not because of any 398 feet speed 
for the bullet but because of the rapid 
change in position by the high-speed 
plane—exactly the problem of hitting 
a dodging teal at 60 yards with a shot- 
gun. 

The 


service bullet reaches 1,000 


' By permission of the Editor of Forest and Stream. 


‘The Inrantry JouRNAL. 


The Plane vs. The Bullet, May number, page 474. 
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yards with 1,068 feet per second veloc- 
ity left, ample to penetrate the tanks of 
the plane or the cranium of the pilot. 
Its mean speed over this 1,000 yards— 
5/9th of a mile—is thus about 1,900 
feet per second, which is far different 
from 398 feet per second. 

At 500 yards, slightly over a quarter 
of a mile, and a distance which marks 
the limit of antiplane fire by even ma- 
chine guns except by the special auto- 
matic ranging antiaircraft batteries, the 
service bullet is traveling 1,700 feet per 
second. This is the actual velocity of 
the bullet at that range, not the aver- 
age speed over the range which would 
be about 2,200 feet per second. 

This marking the limit of effective 
antiplane fire, so far as ordinary ma- 
chine gun and rifle equipment are con- 
cerned, then we have presented to us, 
for use against these ultra high-speed 
planes, bullets with the minimum veloc- 
ity of 1,700 feet per second and with 
the mean velocity of 2,200 feet per sec- 
ond. 

Also, further to show the fallacy of 
the worthy medico’s figures, the mean 
speed of the average plane likely to be 
encountered by troops is not the freak 
speed obtained by a frightful dive of a 
mile or more and then flattening out in 
the effort to make a speed record— 
which was the process by which the 473 
feet figure was obtained. The average 


ee 


speed would not exceed 150 miles per 
hour where the pilot expected to hit 
anything or get in any appreciable 
number of shots per yard of ground 
covered, which in turn is about 220 feet 
per second. Our mean bullet speed 
over 500 yards being 2,200 feet per 
second, we arrive at the comforting con- 
clusion from contemplation of something 
besides pipe-dream figures that the 
rifle bullet has ten times the speed of 
the fastest airplanes it is likely to en- 
counter. 

It is perfectly easy—I can do it my- 
self—to show that the duck has greater 
speed than the pellet of shot from the 
hunter’s gun—all that is necessary is to 
move the duck far enough from the gun 
—and use freak duck-flight figures to 
help out. 

But, in spite of such freak calcula- 
tions, several million ducks are killed 
each year, the pellets starting from the 
gun at less than half the initial velocity 
of the service rifle bullet and the duck 
comparing in his best moments with 
the ordinary airplane. 

The answer is simple—the hunter 
shoots at ducks within range just as 
infantry and machine gunners also will 
shoot at airplanes within range, not at 
planes at some hypothetical distance of 
2 miles or more where 398 feet per sec- 
ond velocity is obtained. 








Future Tank Organization 


Mayor Ra pu E. Jones 


HE SOLUTION of the motoriza- 

tien-in-warfare problem is, especi- 
ally just now, passing through a very 
unstable and progressive phase. In 
view of these present and pending devel- 
opments, it is a natural duty and desire 
of tank officers to look much to the fu- 
ture in connection with their study of 
the developments and problems with 
which they are concerned. Obviously, 
then, the dissemination of ideas is espe- 
cially valuable at present. By exten- 
sive discussion, much that is good may 
be brought to light, and that which is 
not good is not likely to survive long. 
The following brief attempt at analysis 
is therefore presented, not by any 
means as anything authoritative, but 
purely as a suggestion with the thought 
that it may serve to enhance useful dis- 
cussion. 

THE PROBLEM 

Our army seems to be confronted with 
a serious and rather difficult problem 
which may perhaps well be stated as 
follows: 

In view of recent developments as to 
the speed, variety, reliability, dura- 
bility, and cruising radius of motorized 
war vehicles, to what tactical purposes 
can they best be applied? What parti- 
cular types of vehicles would best be 
suited to the logical purposes? How 
may all such desired vehicles best be 
organized, or best fitted in with organ- 
izations? And how may the necessary 
development best be accomplished? 

We note that there is a succession of 
problems. First, the purposes. Next, 
the vehicle types. Naturally the types 
to be decided upon should be, to some 
extent, dependent upon the previously 


determined purposes. Third, the prob- 
lem of organizations. Organizations 
must be dependent largely both upon 
tactical purposes and vehicle types. 
That is enough preliminary matter to 
start from. We are ready for the first 
question. 


FIRST QUESTION 


As we look into the not distant future, 
what do we see, within the field of land 
warfare, to be the logical and worth- 
while purposes for motorized vehicles? 
In considering this matter brevity is un- 
doubtedly desirable. The following is 
an attempt to answer the question by 
means of a concise enumeration: 


Combat Purposes 


Reconnaissance. 
Strictly offensive purposes: 

Capture of strategic points in ad- 
vance locations; 

Attack against hostile motorized 
forces or other special advanced 
elements; 

Raids against the hostile rear, flanks, 
and interior; 

Turning movements in conjunction 
with an attack by the main force; 

Exploitation of a break-through; 

Encireling activity as a part of pur- 
suit; 

Close assistance to the Infantry in the 
offensive. 

Strictly defensive operations: 

Security measures, 
Distant observation, 
Screening; 

Temporary holding of strategic 
points in advance locations. 


Transportation Purposes 


Messenger service. 
Rapid transportation of particular indi- 
viduals. 
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Transportation of troops in anticipation 
of combat. 
Transportation of supplies: 
In rear areas on roads; 
For advanced elements, over difficult 
terrain; 
General cargoes; 
Special cargoes. 


Miscellaneous Special Purposes 


Medical transportation. 
Motorized kitchens. 

Motorized command posts. 
Motorized signal equipment, etc. 


SECOND QUESTION 


What types of motorized vehicles will 
be required? An answer to this ques- 
tion may be attempted but it cannot be 
expected that it will be complete. The 
ramifications are too numerous. How- 
ever, the following might serve as a 
basis for investigation: 


Types 


Very fast armored motor cars, strictly 
road vehicles (to reduce weight, arm- 
ored only to protect vital points). 

Fast light armored vehicles (probably 
with multi-wheeled chassis) capable 
of limited cross-country work, 

Fast tanks, light or medium light, with 
adequate fire power for combat 
against probable hostile tanks. 

Fast carriers for light tanks (perhaps). 

Fast mortars or howitzers (perhaps 
with multi-wheeled chassis) to fire 
from chassis. 

Moderately fast artillery (to fire from 
caterpillar chassis). 

Fast carriers for special infantry troops. 

Cross-country motor cars (for trans- 
portation of individuals). 

Ordinary motor cars and motorcycles. 

Cargo trucks, road type, general cargo. 

Cargo trucks, road type, special cargo. 

Fast cargo vehicles (for uses where 
speed is important). 

Cross-country cargo vehicles, general 
cargo. 

Cross-country cargo vehicles, special 
cargo. 


Miscellaneous special vehicles (as pre- 
viously listed under Miscellaneous 
Special Purposes). 


THIRD QUESTION 


How may the motorized vehicles best 
be organized? This, of course, is a very 
large and difficult problem. It doubtless 
involves a tremendous number of rami- 
fications as to details. However, look- 
ing at it in a general way, we may well 
at first disregard the ordinary transpor- 
tation, supply, and minor miscellaneous 
items, on the ground that their organiza- 
tion will be relatively obvious when we 
can count on suitable vehicles and shall 
have organized the others. This leaves, 
for our chief consideration, the general 
organization of the motorized vehicles 
pertaining more directly to combat. In 
attacking the problem within this re- 
stricted field, it appears, in the first 
place, that there are probably several 
possible solutions, all founded upon 
facts and reasoning. One solution that 
seems to have especial merit consists in 
dividing the principal combat motor 
vehicles into three groups, or divisions. 


First Group 


Those to be distributed to the troops 
of the line, and thus to assist, by close 
cooperation, the line units in combat, 
especially in offensive action. 

Essential vehicles: 

Tanks (fast preferred, though 
slower may be used) ; 

Motorized (not motor-towed) ar- 
tillery, with caterpillar chassis; 
Armored motor cars (in relatively 

small numbers). 


Second Group 


Those, operated directly under G. H. 
Q. supervision, for purposes of all- 
round security and for miscellaneous 
and emergency uses. 

Essential vehicles: 

Armored motor cars (in relatively 
large numbers) ; 
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Fast carriers for special infantry 
troops (those troops to be armed 
with automatic and semi-auto- 
matie weapons only) ; 

Motorized (not motor-towed) ar- 
tillery, with suitable speed. 

Third Group 

\ single, highly mobile organization, 
operated directly under G. H. Q. super- 
vision, for offensive uses only (chiefly 
for purposes of combat with hostile 
motorized forces, raids against the hos- 
tile rear and flanks, and for exploitation 
of other successes). 

Essential vehicles: 

Armored motor cars; 

Fast tanks; 

Fast motorized artillery, consistiag 
especially (if not solely) of mor- 
tars or howitzers. 


The development of motorized ve- 
hicles for war purposes has reached such 


a stage as to variety and utility that 
they may be compared to a set of car- 
penter’s tools. Is it not, then, our duty 
to arrange these tools with system and 
to consider for what purposes these 
various tools, and combinations of them, 
may logically and shall be used? A car- 
penter does not use his whole kit in saw- 
ing a board. He uses a square, a pencil, 
and a saw. Neither does he use the 
whole kit in finishing a board. He uses 
a plane and some sandpaper. It would, 
therefore, seem that we should not plan 
to roll all of our motorized combat ve- 
hicles into one organization and say that 
we shall use them all for all purposes 
thereto pertaining. The study of pur- 
poses and uses as to this matter seems 
to be just commencing. 








Tactical Note 


From the Notebook of “General Experience’”’ 


N ANALYSIS of field maneuvers seems to show 
that tactical success is most often secured by using 

the ground to advantage, while the commonest cause 
of failure is faulty use of the terrain. Whether caused 
by insufficient information of the topography, or simply 
by lack of skill in tactics, any deficiency in making the 
most of the ground features gives the enemy an un- 


necessary advantage. 


Ignorance of the terrain is no 


longer excusable, especially now that aerial photo- 


graphs are available. 


Marshal Foch was fond of stat- 


ing, “The ground is a fourth arm.” Perhaps he is righit. 





Our First Expeditionary Force Across 
the Sea 


Mayor JAMgs R. Jacoss, Retired 


IGHTY-ONE years ago the United 
States sent its first expeditionary 
force across the sea. Such a step had 
been contemplated since the fall of 
1846. Even then President Polk had 
begun to realize that a speedy and suc- 
cessful end of the Mexican War was a 
necessary prerequisite to the continued 
prestige of the Democratic party. But 
the solution of so hard a problem could 
not be worked out through Taylor or 
in his theater of operation. At this 
time he was in the heart of the enemy’s 
country, surrounded by formidable ob- 
stacles to a farther advance. Here 
he had ample time for political rumina- 
tions. In them Polk was chief male- 
factor; on the other hand, Polk con- 
sidered him a cross-grained ingrate of 
limited capacity. A new leader to blaze 
a short and shining trail to a victorious 
peace—that was the desideratum. 
Somewhat oddly, Polk believed he 
had close at hand such a saviour of the 
country and his party. He often com- 
miserated with “Old Bullion” Benton 
over the sluggishness of the war. Ben- 
ton had been a short-time campaigner 
under Jackson. He had also been for 
a long while a very valuable member 
of the Military Affairs Committee in 
the Senate. Neither in advice nor ac- 
tion did he hesitate. He went to the 
President and sketched his program 
for success: make him a lieutenant gen- 
eral, give him an adequate force to take 
Vera Cruz, then he would drive rapidly 
forward to Mexico City, and ere long 
the Halls of the Montezumas would 
sound with the echoes of peace and 
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good will. Polk accepted the plan, but 
the Senate scrapped its maker. 

The ill wind for Benton blew Scott 
into port. In rank and distinction 
Scott stood first in the Army. He was 
the natural choice. But he was a Whig 
and the proud owner of a sharp and 
active tongue. His May letters had 
set the teeth of the administration 
Democrats on edge. Therefore Polk 
ruefully accepted him as commanding 
general of the expeditionary forces. 

Scott did not linger long in Washing- 
ton after arranging for the supply of 
his future needs. He hastened on to 
New Orleans to accelerate the move- 
ment of men and supplies to the South. 
Before long he was traveling up the Rio 
Grande, hoping to have a conference 
with Taylor, who was to furnish him 
with some 8,000 regulars and volun- 
teers. “Old Rough and Ready” could 
see the diminishing of his command 
only in the light of his own immola- 
tion; so in crusty resentment he rode 
off into the wilderness to ponder in soli- 
tude on the accursed trinity of “Scott, 
Marcy & Co.” Scott had to deal di- 
rectly with Worth, through Butler. In 
three weeks Worth was at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande with about 4,000 
troops. Patterson moved with about 
4,000 men on Tampico. From these 
two places both contingents took ship 
for Lobos Island, where they were 
joined by other troops and supplies 
from the littoral of the Gulf and the 
Atlantic. 

Lobos Island lay to the southward 
along the coast and about one-fifth of 
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the total distance from Tampico to 
Vera Cruz. Near the lee shore ships 
found safe anchorage from the violent 
winds of the season. The island itself 
was somewhat cooler than the main- 
land. Also, it was healthful, and free 
from the demoralizing influences of 
Tampico. Here the expeditionary 
forces remained for nearly two weeks. 
They were waiting for laggard con- 
tingents and long promised equipment 
and supplies. Scott fumed. But it was 
rather hard to spur the massive Marcy 
and the hide-bound Polk into the fine 
splendor of action, although great rea- 
sons for great haste existed. Yellow 
fever was a pestilence with a May-day 
schedule. Santa Anna, too, was has- 
tening to counter Scott’s plans, a 
knowledge of which had escaped to him 
through the loquacity of Brigadier 
General Marshall and the capture of 
Lieutenant Richey. 

Some of Scott’s 13,000 men, surf- 
boats, ammunitions, and so on were 
lacking, but on March 2 the fleet weigh- 


ed anchor, and with great enthusiasm 
and high confidence the expeditionary 
forces were on their way to Vera Cruz. 

At this time Vera Cruz was an old 
Spanish town of about 8,000 inhabi- 
tants. It was Mexico’s greatest seaport 
and was on the main highway of traf- 
fic to the capital city, some 275 miles 
distant by road. Although Vera Cruz 
was scourged in summer by yellow 
fever and plagued in winter by strong 
north winds, the Spaniards had always 
thought it worth a sturdy defense. 
They had ringed it round with a stout 
stone wall, measuring about 11 feet 
high, 234 feet thick, and more than 114 
miles in perimeter. Here and there at 
nine important points rose formidable 
bastions. These, with the help of San 
Juan deUlua, about 1,000 yards across 
the water from the town, made par- 
ticularly difficult an attack from the 
open sea. Probably, all told, some 200 
pieces of artillery were in position and 
in fair condition for firing. 

On access to and from the sea de- 
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pended the prosperity of Vera Cruz. 
This the American blockading squad- 
ron had been preventing for some nine 
months. So distracted were conditions 
in the interior that none of the accus- 
tomed revenue came from the hinter- 
land. With their commerce cut off by 
land and sea, the inhabitants had be- 
gun to feel the pinch of poverty and 
the threat of famine even before the 
ending of 1846. Hearing of Scott’s 
contemplated attack, they turned in 
their dilemma to the federal govern- 
ment, but to no purpose. The state 
government contributed nothing but 
patriotic proclamations of high volt- 
age. The city council worked for a 
worthy plan of defense, but if was 
hampered dy bickering, jealous citizens 
who vacillated between black despair 
and spasmodic effort. When Scott ar- 
rived, their harassing force outside the 
walls was fugitive and forlorn and 
their plan of exterior works had not yet 
been undertaken. The citizens were 
spending all their efforts in strengthen- 
ing the defense of the walls and pro- 
claiming their confidence in a die-hard 
resistance—futile but somewhat heroic. 

Perhaps they did not realize how soon 
they were to pass through the alembic 
of battle; for toward noon on March 5 
Scott’s force was drawing so near that 
the men could pick out prominent 
objects in Vera Cruz and the country 
beyond. They could see snow-clad 
Orizaba dazzling in the glory of a 
tropical sun; long, naked dunes of 
shifting sand; the town itself all hud- 
dled together, and hemmed in by dull 
grey walls and upstanding bastions; 
San Juan de Ulua, somber and power- 
ful, and, away off port, Green Island, 
where the members of the nearby block- 
ading squadron were eagerly waiting 





for their long expected companions jy 
arms. 

But several days were to elapse be. 
fore troops left ship. The winds begay 
to blow strong and contrary. Nor did 
any one know well the inshore waters, 
By the 9th reconnoissance had beep 
completed, and disembarkation began, 
It was an auspicious day. It was cool 
and full of brightness. The sea was 
calm as a “painted ocean.” Three 
miles south from Vera Cruz lies a shel- 
tering island named from the sacrifices 
that once stained its shining sands. 
Here from the Raritan, the Princeton, 
the Potomac, and other ships, the first 
contingent for disembarking climbed 
into some sixty-five surf-boats; and 
these made rapidly and independently 
for the shore. On reaching shallow 
water, the “blue devils” jumped out and 
rushed, with shouts, to points of van- 
tage upon the land. The Mexicans 
offered no resistance. Representatives 
from the English, French and Spanish 
fleets lay by, and beheld with admira- 
tion the genesis of Camp Washington. 
Before midnight near 11,000 men were 
scattered in the sandhills and thickset 
brush. The “visionary” Scott had 
proved of a rather practical turn. 

He was soon to give other evidences 
of good judgment. The initial steps in 
the capture of the town were now under 
way. Several loose-thinking hot-head: 
proposed an immediate assault. Scott 
wisely chose to invest the town and 
then bombard it. The contemplated 
line of investment was some 7 miles 
long, stretching from Camp Washing- 
ton, along the sandhills, to a few strag- 
gling huts named Vegara and located 
near the north shore. The line wai 
divided into three sectors. Worth held 
the one near Camp Washington: 
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Twigws, the one near Vegara; and Pat- 
terson was boxed in by the other two. 
Only nine casualties were suffered from 


fire, although sun and sand ac- 
counted for many more. In spite of 
such obstacles all gaps had been closed 
by the 16th. Vera Cruz was now encir- 
cled by the American Army and Navy. 
Six days later, on March 22, mortar 
batteries had been gotten into position 
south of Vera Cruz. Scott was now 
ready to start the bombardment. A 
demand was first made on Morales, 
the Mexican commander, to surrender. 
He spurned the idea. He felt the ne- 
cessity of honorable effort. Lately, 
too, he had better reason for confi- 
dence. A few reenforcements had work- 
ed their way into the town. The town 
council met daily and scooped bare its 
treasury for the benefit of its new-made 
The actual presence of the 
Americans had stimulated the energy 
and patriotism of the defenders. They 


had not yet been put on the rack of 
war. 


“cal 
soiailers. 


Scott’s reply was a forerunner of 
their agony; the mortars opened fire. 
They were not weapons of precision, 
but they were powerful and terrifying 
agents of destruction. Their 90-pound 
shot fell here and there at odd inter- 
vals during the day and night, tearing 
through the flat-topped houses from 
root to cellar. On the 23d the “mos- 
quito fleet” joined in the bombardment 
for a short while. Next day the artil- 
lery was inereased by three 8-inch 
Paixhans and three 32-pounders from 
the Navy. Other additions were 24- 
pounders and 8-inch howitzers. On the 
Zoth and 26th the bombardment 

iched its maximum intensity. 

[i was a time of “awful activity,” of 

irited and obstinate defense. The 
Mexicans were hemmed in on all sides 


ai 


and were making a last desperate 
effort to save their city and themselves. 
Santa Barbara, Santiago, and other 
Mexican strongholds returned a vigor- 
ous and accurate fire. Ulua did like- 
wise, directing her attention particu- 
larly to the American ships. Outside 
the walls several small bands of guer- 
rillas made a few pusillanimous at- 
tacks. 

But these ultimate efforts availed 
not. The besieging artillery kept up 
the fire. The south section of the town 
was in ruins. The streets were littered 
with débris. Magazines had exploded. 
Hospitals had been hit. Fires were 
frequent. Casualties were numerous. 
As danger increased and bread dimin- 
ished many a new-made soldier filtered 
through the American lines into the 
country beyond. 

For the general population only one 
avenue of escape was possible—surren- 
der. On the morning of the 26th, 
Landers opened negotiations for the sus- 
pension of hostilities. On the 28th, 
provisions were ratified for the surren- 
der of Vera Cruz. Next day the Mexi- 
can garrison in bright, gay uniforms, 
accompanied by a nondescript train of 
camp followers, streamed through the 
Merced gate. The glittering sunlight 
of the warm March morning threw into 
sharp relief the motley caravan as it 
continued on its way to Los Cocos, a 
pleasant green meadow bordered with 
cocoanut trees. Here was the place ap- 
pointed for surrender. Worth was in 
charge, accomplishing the task with 
particular forbearance and courtesy. 

The surrender of Vera Cruz now gave 
the Americans a base for future opera- 
tions against the capital of the enemy’s 
country. So signal a success had cost 
little. Only nineteen Americans had 
been killed and sixty-three wounded. 
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No ships had been sunk by hostile fire. a formidable and heroic force. Under 
A feeling of magnificent accomplish- his leadership it was to go on to greater 
ment now united the diverse elements victories with a spirit never broken by 
of Scott’s command, fashioning it into hardship or defeat. 








From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


“Republics Are Ungrateful” 


N RECENT years, the War Department has had 
annually a bill introduced in Congress to authorize 
the grades of lieutenant general and general, and here- 
tofore such bills have always failed of passage. It is 
becoming more and more realized, however, that it is 
only an act of justice to provide a rank for the chief of 
staff and corps commanders commensurate with their 
responsibilities. The present bill is considered to have 
a fair chance of being passed when Congress reconvenes 
in December. In this connection, it is interesting to 
recall that a similar bill was debated in Congress in 
1864. One member stated in opposition, “A lieutenant 
general can do nothing that a major general cannot!” 


“The Infantry Is Never Exhausted”— 
T.R. 10-5, Par. 1267 


N THE move from Swift Run Gap in the Valley 
campaign, Stonewall Jackson’s army marched 

until very late the first night and through a terrible 
rain. About midnight Colonel Baylor of the 5th Vir- 
ginia overheard one of his men grumbling and swearing 
about the hardships, concluding with, “I wish all 
Yankees were in hell!” “Well, I don’t,” said a com- 
rade; “if they were, old Jack would have us up at day- 
break with three days’ cooked rations, pursuing them.” 








Public Opinion 
News and the Army 


Caprain WALTER B. Criausen, M. I. D. Reserve 


UBLIC opinion deals with a chain 
of interpreters. It deals with events 
and acts unseen, puzzling, and of which 
it knows only indirectly. A basic eval- 
uation and an estimate of the situation 
have been developed in preceding arti- 
cles of this series. The responsibility 
of the Army officer has been considered, 
and the study leads to News and the 
Army. Before taking up an analysis 
of news it may be well to reflect a mo- 
ment upon its effect on public opinion. 
The only understanding or impres- 
sion an individual can have about an 
event is the mental image of the event. 
If the individual does not experience the 
event through his own senses, his only 
understanding ean be from such impres- 
sions as are aroused by the mental re- 
actions of others to that event. He will 
respond to fiction just as readily as to 
realities. In many instances the trans- 
fer of a blurred picture of an event will 
help create fictions to which the indi- 
vidual responds. He frequently creates 
these fictions himself from associations. 
The public can see things only as pic- 
tured to it by individuals or groups 
which experience the actual fact of the 
things involved. There is a chain of 
interpretation. It embraces, as links, 
the actual fact, the individual or group 
impression of the fact, the individual or 
group response to the impression. From 
the response may come a different im- 
pression or picture which in transmis- 
sion may provoke yet a different re- 
sponse, and so on down the chain. And 





so the spread through the public of a 
picture or impression of the original 
event may result in impressions quite 
different from the actual event, 

Public opinion is most clear and firm 
upon that thing of which it has received 
the greatest number of similar impres- 
sions. So reiteration is important, more 
important than anything else, in estab- 
lishing opinion. We find the same old 
law in this regard applied to impressions 
—the law of the survival of the fittest. 

Public opinion generally has its foun- 
dation upon news. It is controlled 
largely by the trend of news. News is 
current history. News is simply that 
commodity that is gathered and sold by 
the press and newsreels day by day to 
satisfy the desire of the individual to 
know what is going on in his sphere of in- 
terest. Therefore in its simple form it 
is the dissemination of information and 
knowledge. 

A most valuable presentation of the 
subject of News and the Army, I be- 
lieve, is that which has met approval of 
the officers now serving in the General 
Staff Press Relations Branch, whom I 
consider extremely well equipped to 
consider the subject. The presentation 
follows: 

“The modern press is a comparatively 
recent system of news dissemination. 
Yet it is old enough to have gone through 
decided changes. For many years the 
press sought and developed all of the 
information it published. There has 


come a radical change. Today many 


* The third of a series of short articles on this subject. 
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lines of activity, related not only to 
public welfare and public needs but to 
private enterprises, organize contacts 
and channels to spread complete infor- 
mation on their projects. 

“Changes have resulted from appre- 
ciation of the effect of news in the cre- 
ation of public opinion. By opening 
channels for the flow of information to 
the press there has been developed pub- 
licity. Interests seeking to utilize pub- 
licity to selfish advantage have devel- 
oped a distortion of publicity now 
known as propaganda, or, in the lan- 
guage of newspaper men, as press agent- 
ing. ' 

“Today the demarcation may be 
classified as follows: 

“Publicity—The_ dissemination of 
facts to spread knowledge and under- 
standing. 

“Propaganda—The dissemination of 
information and ideas to develop a fa- 
vorable public opinion on some definite 
subject or project. Propaganda may 
be divided into two classes. 

“1. Legitimate—That which is con- 
fined to facts, with a definite objective 
for a constructive program. This class 
is more stable, enduring, and subject to 
defense on grounds of accuracy. 

“2. Distorted—That which is con- 
fined to partial facts through distortion 
or concealment of the truth in a pro- 
gram to create a public opinion. This 
class is usually detected and suppressed 
by the general press, so its dissemina- 
tion practically is limited to publica- 
tions in sympathy with the source of 
such propaganda. 

“The definition of publicity provides 
a valuable classification for Army news 
—that is, facts concerning men and 
events which pertain to knowledge afid 
understanding of the operation and 
principles of national defense. 


——— 


“Newspaper editors and press asso- 
ciation editors are trained to seek the 
motive in every item of news offered to 
them. Editors judge each item offered 
for publication as follows: 

“1. The general interest it might 
arouse. 

“2. Whether it is advertising mas- 
querading as news. 

“3. Whether it is direct or indirect, 
legitimate or distorted propaganda. 

“The evaluation of news is based 
upon psychology, public interest and 
curiosity, and the relative experience of 
individuals and groups. To finally test 
an item of news one should ask: How 
many persons want to read it? 

“The following things interest read- 
ers—and, therefore, have a decided bear- 
ing on news values: (1) the extraordi- 
nary; (2) struggles for supremacy; (3) 
romance; (4) mystery; (5) adventure; 
(6) the lives and welfare of others (hu- 
man interest); (7) children; (8) ani- 
mals; (9) amusements and _ hobbies. 
These are basic elements. Notable 
achievements, scientific accomplish- 
ments and historic events come within 
their scope. 

“A notable achievement such as Lind- 
bergh’s flight, because it rises above the 
level, is very important news. The dis- 
covery of the cause of yellow fever by 
Army medical officers, the story of the 
soldiers who volunteered to submit to 
bites of yellow fever mosquitoes in or- 
der to test the theory, the invention oi 
military labor-saving devices, all are 
sufficently out of the ordinary to attract 
widespread attention. Competitions, 
contests and rivalry are based on the 
love of fighting to win. Every form o! 
competition is good news. This explains 
the extra sports editions of many of the 
large newspapers. 

“Any event of historical interest to 
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people of the country, such as the 
\{arine reproduction of Pickett’s charge 
: Gettysburg, gets widespread national 


iblicity. 

“Communities are proud of the 

hievements of the members. Ken- 
tucky boasts of the fact that both the 

esident of the United States and the 
resident of the Confederacy during the 

vil War were born in that State. If 

in Thompson of Tupelo, Mississippi, 

ids the 29th Infantry in rifle practice, 
he papers of Mississippi will feature his 
owess as a Mississippian. The event 
will not be of interest to Vermonters. 
However, if John Thompson performs 
in act of marked heroism under unusual 
conditions, the news is of national inter- 
est, although it will receive possibly 
creater publicity in Tupelo and other 
places in Mississippi than it will receive 
in Oregon. 

“It is an axiom that the value of news 
is inversely proportionate to the dis- 
tance from the seene. A polo tourna- 
ment at Fort Snelling is of much greater 
nterest in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
but not of particular interest in San 
Francisco, unless a team from that lo- 
cality is entered in the tournament. 

“Human interest is that element in a 
tory which appeals to the reader’s emo- 
tions—to his sympathy or to his sense 
of humor. In addition it includes 
glimpses of life. Often the human in- 
terest element turns what would other- 
wise be a local one into one of far-reach- 
ng interest. The ability to recognize 
that which is of human interest may be 
leveloped in the same way that a news 
sense may be developed—by analysis 
ol newspaper articles, with a view to 
determining just what each contains and 

herein it arouses an appeal to the read- 
ers. No matter how commonplace may 

the incident or happening on which 


a story is based, if it contains the ele- 
ment of human interest it w:ll have a 
peculiar appeal to readers. Every per- 
son has an interest in the experiences 
of others, especially when such experi- 
ences, though trivial, are out of the ordi- 
nary. 

“News is anything timely that inter- 
ests a number of people; and the best 
news is that which has the greatest in- 
terest for the greatest number of peo- 
ple. The experienced newspaper man 
analyzes news almost instinctively. 
With his background he is able to eval- 
uate news automatically. He subcon- 
sciously applies to every item of news 
a set of standards. If the item measures 
up to the standards, he takes it and sends 
it to the editor or to the composing room; 
if it lacks news value, he discards it. 

“An analysis will show that stories 
constitute news because of one or more 
of the following: 

“1. Prominence of persons or places 
concerned. 

“2. Proximity of the event to the 
place of publication. 

“3. Unusualness of the event. 

“4. Magnitude of the event. 

5. Human interest involved. 

“6. Timeliness, which includes also 
the element of freshness. 

“An Army officer in supplying items 
of interest to the press is merely fulfill- 
ing an obligation of public service. If 
the items are interesting, they will be 
given space proportionate to their news 
value. If the press ignores the item, 
such action spells lack of news value at 
that time, relative to other news, and is 
not in any way intended to indicate 
lack of appreciation for either Army 
news or the assistance of the officer. 

“A news story may not interest every 
reader, but its importance or value 
varies directly with the number of read- 
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ers in whom it incites interest, and with 
the degree of that interest. An officer, 
before submitting a story, should ask 
himself: ‘Will this story interest the av- 
erage reader anywhere? Will it inter- 
est the average reader in the territory in 
which the paper has its chief circula- 
tion?’ These are the tests that the 
newspaper man applies to the item. 

“An Army officer should understand 
that public evaluation of news is rad- 
ically different from Army evaluation 
because of difference in perspective. 
Much that is military routine, particu- 
larly ceremonies and civilian contacts, 
proves interesting news. 

“The officer should be able to: 

“1. Recognize news (discriminate be- 
tween what is of general interest and 
what is not). 

“2. Judge the importance of news 
(the degree of interest and the num- 
ber of people concerned). 

“3. Perceive the startling or essen- 
tial features (emphasize the points of 
vital interest or of more than general 
interest). 

“4. Recognize human interest. 

“5. Adopt a style of writing the item 
which best suits the character of the 
news at hand. 

“This ability, known as news sense, 
can be acquired by observation, study, 
and training. The practice of analyzing 
articles of news in the daily papers will 
help in developing a news sense. 

“Accuracy and speed are essential. 
It is exceedingly important that machin- 
ery exist to prevent, as far as possible, 
the publication of false reports or of 
stories of the service wherein erroneous 
conclusions are drawn as to the reason 
for the occurrence. The only effective 
means to prevent false reports is to re- 
veal the facts. Speedy action is neces- 
sary for press associations. Every 
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minute one of the many editions of thou- 
sands of newspapers goes to press in the 
United States. On important news 
events newspapers must go to press with 
whatever account is at hand. There- 
fore on Army matters it is essential for 
officers to see that the press immediately 
has the most accurate information the 
Army can give, in order to prevent false 
or exaggerated reports. 

“The press generally will make an ef- 
fort to check up on the accuracy of 
vague rumors. What is essential to the 
Army is that a means should be pro- 
vided for doing this checking quickly at 
any time of day or night. The better 
an officer functions in accuracy, energy 
and response to inquiry, fertility and 
resourcefulness in rapid suggestion as to 
the source of facts, the better will he 
gain the confidence of the press and 
thereby serve the Army through publica- 
tion of a true depiction of its attitude 
and action. The press must not get the 
idea that the officer is merely an Army 
press agent distributing propaganda for 
the military service. His real mission 
is to assist in getting Army news to the 
public.” 

A vast change has taken place in the 
degree of effect of news on public opin- 
ion due to the tremendous strides of 
communication facilities. Science has 
moved rapidly in that work. An inter- 
esting evaluation of this change was re- 
cently made by a keen analyst, Sir Rod- 
erick Jones, managing director of Reu- 
ters, Ltd., of London. In a luncheon 
given in honor of Elihu Root, Sir Rod- 
erick said: 

“With the extraordinary growth of 
news service in recent years, the public 
in all civilized countries has been ac- 
quiring the habit of being informed from 
day to day about what is going on in 
the world, and this habit has greatly 
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changed the basis of political action by 
the great self-governing democracies. 
For a long time I have been observing 
evidences of this effect in American 
political life. The American voters 
were formerly moved very largely by 
stump speeches and strongly partisan 
editorials and by what they were told 
concerning public events in the course 
of whirlwind campaigns immediately 
before election. 

“Today, as a rule, new elections are 
decided before the political campaign 
begins, and they are decided on the basis 
of the news which the voters have been 
reading from day to day ever since the 


last election. This means that the news 
gatherer and disseminator has passed 
into a position of greater consequence 
and power. His importance has in- 
creased and the importance of the edi- 
torial writer and the orator has decreased 
relatively, and it means also that the 
news gatherer and disseminator has 
greater responsibility for sincerity in the 
pursuit of truth, and accuracy and fidel- 
ity in its presentation.” 

Now in this study of public opinion 
there is another interesting phase, the 
news camera. This will be presented in 
a forthcoming number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 























THE 16TH INFANTRY’S CHAMPION INDOOR PISTOL TEAM 


. 1ST DIVISION, 1928 
Left to right—Cpl. J. Chlieb, Co. A; Pfc. J. M. Jabukik, Co. B; 
Sgt. W. L. Oliver, Co. A; Pfc. V. C. Wagner, Co. A; Ist Sgt. H. 
R. Vandercook, Co. D 
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LizuTENANT Leonarp H. Nason, 158th M. G. Squadron 


HE WAR that was to end wars has 

now been over some ten years. The 
nations of the world have awakened at 
last to the folly of armed conflict, and 
each day brings us nearer to the dawn of 
that day when brotherly love rather 
than force shall rule, and the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb. Almost daily 
the olive branch of peace sprouts a new 
leaf—witness the Pact of Locarno, the 
treaty outlawing war between France 
and the United States, the Geneva con- 
ference for disarmament, and the propo- 
sition of the United States to abolish the 
submarine as a weapon. 

These signs of universal brotherhood 
are hailed with tremendous enthusiasm 
by the press. I note, however, that 
when the Pact of Locarno does not 
work, or when some major power, hav- 
ing been invited by some other major 
power at least to remove one anti-air- 
craft gun from its latest battle cruiser, 
not only refuses to remove said gun, but 
puts on two or three more, the press has 
little to say. 

Though the European nations are 
bankrupt, they do not care to disarm— 
witness the failure of every attempt to 
make them do so. Now, since the war 
to end wars has been fought and won, 
and since all is peace and brotherly 
clasping of hands, why the big armies 
and the big navies? To celebrate the 
king’s birthday with, or to receive visit- 
ing royalty? I do not know. 

Now I am not a professional soldier. 
I was in the Mexican jiggarmaree in 
1916, and what there was to see of the 
Great Crusade I saw. Moreover, I had 
been to Norwich University, the Mili- 
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tary College of the State of Vermont, 
for three years before I went into the 
Army. I have had enough and too much 
war. Also, if we have any more wars, | 
will not be interested therein. I havea 
job picked out for myself where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the 
G. I. cans don’t break up a man’s slum- 
bers. Hence national defense should 
not interest me. 

The sad part of it is, however, that I 
have a son. If we have a war, I do not 
want my son to have to go through what 
I did. I do not want him to be led into 
battle by an officer who would feel that 
to get behind a tree or to lie down in a 
ditch awhile would be unworthy of a 
Christian soldier. This condition of 
things was not the officer’s fault, nor yet 
the fault of those who gave him con- 
mand of the platoon. It was not the 
fault of the High Command nor of the 
General Staff, nor even of Congress, at 
whose door so many ills are laid. It was 
the fault of the officer’s father and of the 
fathers of the men he commanded. If 
these fathers had read a little military 
history and given a little thought to the 
probability of history repeating itself, 
and of the Unready States becoming in- 
volved in an armed conflict, and had 
suggested to their congressmen that 
while a soldier can be made on a pinch 
by thrusting a gun into his hand, officers 
to lead him into battle, and officers to 
see that he is fed and supplied with 
clothes and ammunition while he is 
there, or to succour him if he is sick or 
wounded, they would have known that 
a soldier cannot be made by pinning in- 
signia on his shoulders. 
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then, I am deeply interested in 
‘ional defense. If we have a war, I 
: my son to have an even break and 
+ be bumped off like an ox in an abat- 
before he knows what it is all about. 
we cast our eyes about, in our travels, 
he lookout for a good system to train 
citizens in peace time. I think that the 
Reichswehr, the German Republican 
Army, has got the best system. 
Germany, at the present time, is in 
‘bout the same situation that we are. 
She is a strong, virile, industrial nation, 
and she needs an army in keeping with 
her commercial position. Trade rival- 
ries start wars, trade rivalries and the 
despair of a desperate bankrupt nation 
that has all to gain and nothing to lose by 
to arms. Well, Germany 
can't have a big army because the 
Treaty of Versailles and the group of 
nations called the Allies won’t let her. 
Very well. The patriots in Germany, 
sober, far-seeing men who have the in- 
terest of their country at heart and who 
feared neither man, devil, nor vote, 
evolved the Reichswehr. 
The Reichswehr has 100,000 men in it, 
about the size of our army. The enlist- 
ment is for twelve years, but a man 
serves about two, or perhaps three; then 
he is discharged, because he is the sup- 
port of a family, or because he is needed 
to help out on the farm, or because there 
is shortage of labor in his district. Now 
this, of course, is old stuff. It means 
at in twelve years the Reichswehr 
liasn’t trained 100,000 men but about 
lour times that number. 
The Allies tried to prevent that when 
they set the term of enlistment as twelve 
years, and they put a Military Control 
Commission to see that no monkey busi- 
' ness went on, but what can they do? 
Can they refuse an application for dis-. 
charge? “What!” ery the Germans; 












































a recourse 











SOME MEMBERS OF THE REICHSWEHR 
AND THE AUTHOR 


The soldier in the middle fought against our 
troops at Seicheprey and again in the Argonne 


“vou who have reproached us with our 
militarism, will you force us to keep a 
man in the army that should be at home 
harvesting?” The application is ap- 
proved. 

The sad part of it is that a man’s long- 
ing for agriculture does not assert itself 
until he has become a trained soldier, a 
good shot, a map maker and reader, a 
scout, and a drillmaster; in other words, 
an officer or noncom ready for the day 
anything starts. 

Pause and consider the advantage 
accruing to a volunteer army that has 
half a million trained, noncommissioned 
officers and officers on which to begin! 
The birds at the head of the Reichswehr 
know their job. First off, what is the 
most important duty of an organization 
commander? To create esprit du corps; 
that is, morale. “The moral is to the 
physical . . .”—well, I don’t need to re- 
peat it. So the heads of the Reichswehr 
went about it. They adopted a uniform 
that gave a man some self-respect and 
made him look like a soldier and not a 
social worker. 

The German soldier today wears the 
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old field gray uniform, except that it has 
patch pockets on the breast and skirt 
and a new type of cap worn by all ranks, 
and similar to our garrison cap. On the 
standing collar are the bars that used to 
be worn only by the troops of the Guard. 
In the old days those horizontal bars 
denoted a corps d’élite, the defenders of 
the king. They denote the same thing 
now, so the recruit in the Reichswehr is 
told, corps d’élite, the defenders of the 
Fatherland, men especially chosen in 
these days of trial and danger to carry 
on the tradition that began with Armi- 
nius, came on down through the Great 
Frederick, and is now personified by 
President Hindenburg. 

The field marshal is a popular man in 
Germany. They have his picture every- 
where, as they used to have the Kaiser’s. 
He’s a soldier. They like a man like 
that. So do I. The old, hard-boiled 
type of army officer that wore stove- 
pipe boots and spat tobacco juice. I was 
trained by that type, and I went into 
action with that type. Their tongues 
might have been rough, but it was a joy 
to serve in their organizations. And 
then, when the scrap was going on, the 
Old Man was right around watching it 
instead of being down a hole listening 
to reports. A guy knew that if he did 
well he’d get another stripe, and if he 
did ill he’d get his neck twisted into a 
fantastic shape. I have had many 
people tell me with apparent satisfac- 
tion that this type of officer has disap- 
peared. The Army looks it. However, 
I digress. 

The Reichswehr, having only a lim- 
ited time in which to train a man, feel 
that cutting of grass and whitewashing 
of stones is of very little military value. 
The German soldier has no fatigues. He 
keeps his squad room clean and looks 
after his uniform and arms. He does 
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not spend four days in a week cutting 
the grass on a polo field in summer, or 
shoveling miles of useless walks in wip- 
ter. He does not go on guard twice 
week to chase prisoners that should be 
in a central prison. The result is that 
when a company turns out the only 
absentees are the sick, and an officer can 
give some instruction. 

The officer is there to give it, too. He 
is paid to instruct his men and not to be 
a clerk, so he does what he is paid to do. 
I am not sure, because all my informa- 
tion on this matter is unofficial and 
gleaned from uncertain sources, but I 
believe the only paper work a German 
officer has to do is sign his pay voucher. 
He has a morning report and a sick 
book, but that’s all. None of this “ex- 
plain by indorsement hereon” stuff. 

But the Reichswehr started clean, 
you see, from nothing, and all the old 
heavy bottoms and the faddists and the 
swivel-chair gallopers with chronic liver 
trouble were bundled off and kicked out 
of the army entirely. Later on, un- 
doubtedly, jobs will have to be found for 
the old boys who can’t run a company 
any longer, and so bureaus will be cre- 
ated and paper work will be invented to 
keep the bureaus busy. Meanwhile, 
however, things go very well without a 
daily report of shoe buttons and pepper 
and salt expended and on hand at mid- 
night. 

I wanted very much to see the Reich- 
swehr at drill. I couldn’t work it. I 
tried to get a sight of some of their cav- 
alry or field guns, but they keep them 
out of the way. It seems that too many 
people are interested in what the Reich- 
swehr does. I saw some infantry, how- 
ever, marching full pack. They carry 
the same equipment the Germans did in 
the war, a square knapsack, blanket 
rolled around it, oval meat can strapped 
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on the knapsack, and intrenching tool, 
with which a trench can be dug, on the 
left side of the pack, the blade of the 
shovel just above the left hip, and the 
handle reaching to an inch or so above 
the soldier’s head. 

I think our pack is better, all except 
for the shovel and the canteen. The 
German canteen has a snap hook on it, 
so that if a man is wounded and his com- 
rades grab his ammunition belt or re- 
move his pack—you can’t send a man 
off the field in a stretcher full pack—his 
canteen can be unhooked from whatever 
it is hanging to and attached somewhere 
else to his person. This can’t be done 
with ours. This may be a small item, 
but I spent, on two occasions, eight 
hours or more in an ambulance with no 
water, and I promised myself that I’d 
bring this to somebody’s attention. 

Well, I wasn’t able to see the Reich- 
swehr @rill, but I don’t doubt they did it 
very well. Their morale must be excep- 
tionally high. Nothing is neglected that 
might help to keep it there. I visited all 
the military museums I could find in 
Germany, and I never failed to run into 
a handful of Reichswehr noncoms or 
soldiers in every one. They look very 
snappy off duty, clean shaven, their uni- 
forms pressed, and every one officer ma- 
terial. Every one. No cannon fodder 
in that army. Now in these museums 
these young soldiers are shown certain 
things, as, for instance, in the Bavarian 
War Museum in Munich. There is a 
large room there that runs the breadth 
of the building. It is empty. There’s 
nothing in it but the wall paper and the 
llangings at the window and a copper 
plate set into the wall. On the copper 
plate is an inscription to the effect that 
that room was once filled with trophies 
taken from the French in battle, but 
that in accordance with the terms of the 














































Treaty of Versailles the French have re- 
moved these to their own country. Then 
these young soldiers are taken around 
the museum and shown the field guns, 
trench mortars, rifles, machine guns and 
what not that are old, obsolete, useless, 
and were when they were put in there, 
but each and every one has had a hole 
bored in the barrel or the breech block 
cut with a cold chisel. The French did 
this so that Germany should have no 
arms. 

Now the truth of this matter I do not 
know. The French may have done it, 
or the Germans may have done it them- 
selves, but the pieces, with the holes 
bored or hacked in them, are there to be 
seen by anyone, soldier or civilian, and 
anyone who sees and who visits the vast 
empty room with the copper plaque on 
the wall comes away and thinks to him- 
self, “Whaddyuh mean Locarno?” 

They have another thing in Munich, 
too. The Reichswehr band plays every 
day at noon in front of what used to be 
the royal palace. There is a sort of 
arcade there, and in the back of the 
arcade are the names of all the provinces 
that Germany lost in the war—Alsace- 
Lorraine, the colonies, and a lot more 
that I have forgotten. The band plays 
and all. Each name has a funeral 
wreath hung under it. Never mind 
whether this recalls the statue of Stras- 
bourg in Paris before the war or not; 
the citizens of Munich come to hear the 
band play and meditate on their lost 
greatness. This keeps alive the spirit 
of brotherly love in their hearts. 

The most striking way in which the 
Reichswehr is unique among military 
organizations—to my mind anyway—is 
their publication. I subscribe to and 
read numbers of military magazines of 
all armies. Not one of them undertakes 
to be a textbook. The organ of the 
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Reichswehr, Kriegskunst, as it is called, 
is at once magazine and textbook. Every 
issue starts off with the story of some 
particular deed of valor during the last 
war, a stirring tale of a U-boat cruise, 
of a patrol in Galicia, a brush with the 
Cossacks, the return of the Emden’s 
crew through Arabia, or something like 
that. Then we have an article on tanks, 
or aircraft, or perhaps the latest devel- 
opment in battle cruisers. This article 
always concludes with a war-time 
photograph of a German tank, flying 
field, or battle cruiser, with the caption, 
“What Germany Once Was,” and the 
sub-title, “Because of the Treaty of 
Versailles Germany has no more tanks, 
or battle cruisers, or airplanes.” Ele- 
mental stuff, perhaps, but all the more 
effective. 

After that there are problems for in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery, motorcycle 
dispatch riders, any and all branches. 
Good problems, too, that Sergeant A 
would have a tough time to find the cor- 
rect answer for. Beyond is a double 
page of sketches, in two columns, “Rich- 
tig” and “Falsch.” The right and the 
wrong ways to do things, all things, many 
things, from loading horses in a truck 
to siteing machine guns. It is a fine 
method of instruction. I’ve learned 
some things off that page myself, about 
the right way to shelter horses on the 


Example of the Old Adage, “History 
Repeats Itself” 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
HE “Department of War” was established by Act 
of Congress August 9, 1789. The Treasury De- 


partment was not created until some months later. 
Hence the provision of funds lagged behind the need. 
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march, and slight tricks of camouflaging 
a machine gun position, or a hastily pre. 
pared fire position. The last page oj 
each issue is always a cartoon, as, for 
instance, a young man of eighteen or » 
standing before a monument to the Ger- 
man dead in the Great War. And always 
the same caption, “What Have You 
Done for the Fatherland Today?” This 
sort of thing has a tremendous effect 
upon the young and impressionable 
mind. Jingoism, of course, and child- 
ishness, but we note that the Reichswehr 
has no desertions. 

Let me assure anyone who has de- 
cided by now that I am a lover of things 
German that he is wrong. “Fritz” has 
drunk of my blood and I a little of his 
at one time or another. Moreover, | 
wrote to the Kriegskunst, telling them 
that I was a Reserve officer and an 
author and that I wanted to write up 
the Reichswehr for the INFANTRY Jovr- 
NAL. Would they tell me where I could 
get some photographs to illustrate the 
article with? To this letter I received 
no reply, and since I wrote it I have 
never received any more copies of 
Kriegskunst either. 

So any time Fritz wants to take a 
round out of anyone with his nice, new, 
shiny army, just let me know and I'l! do 
what I can to be present. 


































Major Fry has been in close personal 
contact with military affairs in this 
ct country for thirty-one years. Although 
he was an officer in the National Guard 
and had also been offered three staff 
commissions, he enlisted for the World 
lar as a private in the Regular Army 
and became a company commander in 
cight months. Since the World War he 
as has been an active Reserve officer and 
has written a number of articles bear- 
ing on military affairs —Ep1ror. 


an kK /R THE first time in our country’s 
1p history, we have a sane, definite, and 
R- concrete military policy which will, if 


properly developed and administered, 
provide security to the United States 
for all time. 

What are we going to do with this 
military policy? 

Are we going to play with it like a 
group of children with a new toy, only 
to throw it aside when we are tired of it, 
or are we going to hand down to pos- 
terity something fixed and tangible as 
America’s safeguard against future 
disaster? 

The answer to these questions is this. 
Having secured a system as a result of 
the experience of long years of ineffi- 
eney and neglect, paid for with the 
lunnecessary sacrifice of human life, we 
ust stabilize this system and develop 
c Army of the United States as out- 
ned in the National Defense Act of 
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In discussing this question, I assume 


Stabilizing Our National Defense 
System 


Mayor Henry P. Fry, Chemical Warfare Reserves 


that I am addressing military men of 
experience and education, men who are 
as eager as I am to help bring our army 
to its maximum point of efficiency, and 
who are familiar with the machinery 
that has been placed in our hands. 
Hence, there is no reason for consuming 
their time with a lengthy analysis of 
our military establishment other than 
to call attention briefly to the great 
triple factors comprising our Army. 

The Regular establishment, composed 
of professional soldiers, comprises our 
first line of defense in a major emer- 
gency; and also provides, in time of 
peace, a highly efficient training force 
for the other components of the army. 
The National Guard, in its federalized 
form, is our second line of defense, and 
is becoming as valuable a factor in the 
defensive scheme as the Regular Army. 
The third, and most important of all de- 
fense agencies, is the Organized Re- 
serve, because it represents the will, en- 
ergy, and real manpower of the nation. 

Brig. Gen. A. W. Bjornstad, in his 
valuable book, “Training Management,” 
says: “War is energy. Other things be- 
ing fairly equal, the side that is superior 
in energy is bound to win.” This is an 
improvement of the saying attributed 
to Napoleon, “God is on the side having 
the strongest battalions,” because mass 
without the energy behind it does not 
always win battles. 

The Organized Reserve represents the 
nation’s mass, but to become effective, 
it must be developed into a force. Me- 
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chanically, Force equals Mass times Ac- 
celeration, or F=Ma. If the Organized 
Reserve becomes a force superior in 
leadership, training, morale, and combat 
efficiency, the United States will win its 
wars. If it is inferior in these things, 
the day is coming when the United States 
will go to pieces because of evil forces 
working within and from pressure ap- 
plied from without. The efficiency of 
the Organized Reserve, which means the 
continuous life of the United States, de- 
pends entirely upon the efficiency of the 
leadership expressed concretely in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. Reduced to its 
lowest. terms, the safety of the United 
States depends upon the stabilization of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The present Officers’ Reserve Corps 
actually came into being as a result of 
the World War. It possesses many 
splendid qualities and has some won- 
derful potentialities; but, at the same 
time, it has some deficiencies which 
should be examined from a cold-blooded 
standpoint of military efficiency. In 
order to understand these deficiencies, 
it is necessary to go back to the close 
of the World War. 

Speaking solely in a spirit of con- 
structive criticism, the War Depart- 
ment, in my opinion, made a mistake in 
building the foundation for the Reserve 
system. 

When we entered the World War, it 
was necessary to raise, train, equip, and 
ship overseas a huge army, the largest 
army ever assembled by this country. 
As was quite logical and proper, the key 
positions, both line and staff, were filled 
by experienced Regular Army officers. 
This policy is sound, and must be fol- 
lowed in future wars at the beginning 
of the emergency. A Regular officer is 
not a superman; he is not a veritable 
god of war; he is no more important 
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than any other American citizen, byt 
practical sense dictates that any map 
who devotes his entire time to the 
study of a highly technical profes. 
sion is better qualified to practice 
it than the man who makes that profes. 
sion an avocation, giving to it a small 
portion of his time. There are Reserve 
officers who may possess more potential 
ability than many Regular officers, but 
at the outset of the emergency sound 
policy insists that in the hands of the 
Regular officers must be placed the bur- 
den of the responsibility of the work. 
As the emergency proceeds, water will 
find its own level, and history is full of 
examples of military leadership being 
taken away from the professional sol- 
dier by the non-professional. Cromwell 
is a shining example of this. And in our 
country, at the beginning of the Civil 
War some of the ablest men were those 
who had received early military train- 
ing, but had retired to civilian life. 
Grant, Sherman, Jackson, and others 
belong to this class, while the great cay- 
alry leader, Gen. N. B. Forest, was an 
ignorant slave-trader whose military 
training had been nil. 
The entrance of America into the 
World War called for a highly intelli- 
gent command and staff, which the Reg- 
ular Army provided. But it also called 
for a vast number of officers, from sec- 
ond lieutenant to field officers, who had 
to be ground out of the mill in ninety 
days, through the media of training 
camps. The majority of officers thu: 
made were very young men, some wert 
extremely good, others were extremely 
poor, but they had to be used. 
The Regular officers were given in- 
flated rank commensurate with their du- 
ties, and the Reserve officers were given 
inflated rank, in many instances far 
above their ages, abilities, and experi- 
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ence. But, with this improvised mili- 
tary organization, the United States 
made good, partly because President 
Woodrow Wilson kept his hands off the 
Army; because General John J. Persh- 
ing insisted upon the creation of an 
American Army instead of permitting 
our troops to be employed merely as 
Allied replacements; and because of the 
excellent command and staff work of the 
Regular officers, and the work of the 
emergency officers and the Army as a 
whole. 

The World War ended, and the officers 
of the Regular establishment were de- 
moted to their peace-time status. Then, 
here occurred the cardinal mistake of 
the War Department in the creation of 
the Reserve system. In demoting the 
Regular officers, the emergency officers 
who desired to help form the Reserve 
corps should also have been demoted 
according to age, education, and other 
qualifications so as to conform to the 
Regular Army. Colonel X, of the Regu- 
lar Army, aged forty, was demoted to 
captain or major, while Major A, of the 
Emergency Army, aged twenty-five, 
was shot into the Reserves with his same 
rank, and quite often was advanced to 
a higher rank. That is why there are 
a large number of Reserve officers, now 
between thirty and forty, who are clam- 
oring for promotion to the higher grades. 
Had they been properly demoted, they 
would now be trailing alongside the 
Regular officers, working hand in hand 
to build a stable official personnel. As 
it is, we have young Reserve officers, 
who can only give a small part of their 
time to military study, outranking valu- 
able Regular officers, who would, in an 
emergency, be compelled to stand aside 
and serve under less competent men. 
Having gotten off on the wrong foot in 
the creation of the Officers’ Reserve 


sly 


Corps, the War Department then pro- 
ceeded to play the réle of Santa Claus 
by providing that, after three years’ 
service, any Reserve officer could be ad- 
vanced to higher grade upon an “exami- 
nation.” This examination was purely 
a perfunctory affair, and was seldom 
more than scrutinizing the officer’s rec- 
ord. At last the War Department awak- 
ened to the conditions and found that 
the entire Officers’ Reserve Corps was 
top-heavy with Reserve officers holding 
high commissions. Then more stringent 
rules were adopted, rules that are sound 
in some respects and unsound in others. 
The adoption of these rules in 1927 
caused a wild outcry among certain Re- 
serve officers, who, having once tasted 
the exuberance of wearing shoulder 
straps beyond their years, turned to the 
War Department like Oliver Twist and 
cried, “I want some more.” 

Large numbers of the Reserve officers, 
while holding high commissions, are do- 
ing nothing whatever to increase their 
own efficiency. Some say, “A business 
man cannot afford to take the time from 
his business to do all this study required 
by the new regulations”; while others, 
ignoring official letters, take no part in 
the training work that is being done by 
the real workers in the Reserve Corps, 
with the result that we have large num- 
bers of high-ranking Reservists who 
have become “knife and fork” soldiers, 
attending dinners and ceremonies 
merely to wear a uniform. The evil fea- 
ture of it is that these men are clogging 
up the channels of promotion for the 
men who are working, and, in many 
cases where a deserving officer applies 
for promotion, it develops that the pro- 
curement objective for official personnel 
in the higher grade has been reached and 
“there is no vacancy.” 

In the light of the foregoing remarks, 
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I wish to-offer to the military men of 
the country, and especially to those offi- 
cers of the Regular Army who are re- 
sponsible for developing the policies of 
the War Department, some suggestions 
that may assist in clearing up the 
present situation and stabilizing our de- 
fense system. It will restore order out 
of confusion, eliminate the incompetent 
and lazy Reservist, clean out the dead- 
wood, offer an inducement to the civilian 
with military bent to work and study 
the art of war, and give the Regular 
Officer, who devotes his life to the mili- 
tary profession, a square deal, which the 
present situation does not do. 

First: I propose that each Regular 
Officer of the United States Army shall 
function in two capacities. He shall 
hold his present rank, but, in addition to 
this, a definite policy of the War De- 
partment shall be established which will 
give him an emergency assignment in 
time of peace. 

We should scrutinize carefully the 
mobilization plan which calls for six 
field armies, with the necessary corps, 
army, and general headquarters reserve 
troops, together with the personnel to be 
employed in the zone of the interior, and 
should lay out a scheme by which defi- 
nite officers, in time of peace, shall be 
assigned to key positions according to 
their various capabilities. Brevet com- 
missions should be issued to this effect, 
and as Regular officers are promoted, re- 
tired, or pass away, there should be a 
constant check-up on the Regular per- 
sonnel. This would avoid a great deal 
of confusion on M-day, and each key- 
position officer would know what he had 
to do and would be already studying his 
part to play in the drama to follow. As 
it now stands, all this detail work has 
to be done at the start of the emergency. 
Why not do it now? 
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Second: I propose a stabilization of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, based upon 
age, experience, training, continued in- 
terest, and aptitude for command and 
staff work. For the various ranks, | 
suggest the following changes in the 
present regulations: 

Second Lieutenant. Minimum age, 
twenty-one years, to serve five years, 
perform a certain amount of work or be 
dropped entirely from the rolls. For 
promotion a real examination as to his 
proficiency. 

First Lieutenant. 
twenty-six years. 
same as above. 

Captain. Minimum age, thirty-one 
years. Since the company, battery, or 
troop commander’s work constitutes the 
backbone of the army, the length of 
service in this rank should be nine years. 
The work should also be made more 
thorough, and greater pains should be 
taken by the War Department in edu- 
cating the Reserve captains. In the stafi 
sections, the same thing should be done. 

Major. Minimum age, forty years. 
Length of service five years. If the 
proper work as captain has been done, 
the major’s work can be easily accom- 
plished, although the knowledge of the 
field officer, line and staff, begins here 
to broaden and embrace more technical 
studies. 

Lieutenant Colonel. 
forty-five years. 

Here my scheme of progression by 
length of service stops. Under the pres- 
ent regulations, a lieutenant colonel 
must serve seven years before he be- 
comes eligible for promotion. I would 
remove the years-of-service require- 
ment entirely, and place the promotion 
of a Reserve officer to the rank of colonel 
on a different basis. First, he should be 
fifty years of age before he becomes 


Minimum age, 
Other conditions, 


Minimum age, 
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clicible to apply for examination. That 
‘< about the average age, perhaps a little 
lower, than the age of the Regular colo- 
nel. At the age of fifty, a man who has 
been developing along the right lines 
should be a man of sound judgment, not 
likely to go off at a tangent, and more 
capable of assuming heavy responsi- 
bility. 

Age, however, is but the first qualifi- 
cation. In addition to the seasoning of 
age, the promotion should be based en- 
tirely upon efficiency instead of number 
of years of service. No man should be 
advanced to the grade of colonel in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, line or staff, un- 
less he possesses the highest degree of 
military efficiency. It is possible for a 
reserve lieutenant colonel to make him- 
self the equal in efficiency of a Regular 
colonel, but the task will require tre- 
mendous effort. This should be de- 
manded by the War Department before 
any further colonelcies are handed out. 
In the combat sections, the responsi- 
bility of a colonel is too heavy to intrust 
it to a half-baked officer. The position 
calls for ripe age and judgment in deal- 
ing with men of all kinds; it demands 
positive leadership and a high degree 
of learning in the art of war; it requires 
a thorough knowledge of the Army as a 
whole, its administration, and the 
tactics and technique of its various 
branches; and it calls for the ability to 
step into any staff position, plus the 
knowledge of a special combat or non- 
combatant branch of the service. 

A Reserve officer may serve seven 
years or seventeen years or forty-seven 
years as a lieutenant colonel, perform a 
few perfunctory duties, do some super- 
. ficial study, and still be unfit for promo- 
1€ tion. 

I should like to see a large number of 
colonels in the Reserves created by the 


War Department, but I want to see them 
created in the right way, and not see 
commissions passed out to a lot of busi- 
ness or professional people merely be- 
cause they happen to be “somebody” in 
civilian life. In the next war, we are 
going to mobilize the whole country and 
draft the entire population. We do not 
have to give Mr. Jones a colonel’s com- 
mission as an honorary title to secure 
his services in time of war—we shall 
draft Mr. Jones and put him to work. 
It is all right to give Mr. Jones a medium 
staff commission, but make him “show 
his stuff” and do his work before letting 
him go higher. 

I should set as a standard for promo- 
tion to the grade of colonel the perform- 
ance of 3,000 hours of work, of which 
1,000 hours should be with troops or in 
the performance of staff duties neces- 
sary in time of war. 

In order to train the combat colonels, 
I should do two things. I should select 
from the best lieutenant colonels a cer- 
tain number and send them to Leaven- 
worth, not for the “get-rich-quick” 
three-months course which most Re- 
serve officers regard as a Leavenworth 
course, but for the complete two-years 
course. Also I should send them to the 
War College and let them serve with 
troops. Moreover, I should open wide 
the doors of all these agencies to those 
lieutenant colonels who are willing to 
take this heavy training at their own 
expense, and, abolishing the distinction 
between “active” and “inactive” service 
as applied to these men, count their vol- 
untary service entirely as “active serv- 
ice.” In my opinion, there are a large 
number of men in this country who 
would do this because they are fond of 
the military game. Some men run to 
golf, some run to liquor, some devote 
their leisure to the females of the spe- 
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cies, some collect postage stamps, books, 
coins and the like, but there are others 
who run to things military as their 
hobby and their chief study. Convert 
this hobby into military value and pro- 
mote these men when they have quali- 
fied for it. After their work is com- 
pleted, examine them, and commission 
them as full colonels. 

After the combat colonel has been 
made, I have another suggestion which 
I believe would work out to great ad- 
vantage to the Army. I should assign 
the Reserve colonel as an auxiliary colo- 
nel to a Regular Army regiment for 
training in peace time and for early 
work in an emergency. When the emer- 
gency commenced, the auxiliary colonel 
would accompany his regiment to the 
theater of operations and serve in con- 
junction with an experienced officer in 
the midst of the actual operations situa- 
tion. Let him remain in this capacity 
until he has absorbed enough of the de- 
tails of the work to enable him to go 
back to the Reserve regiment to which 
he will be assigned and take charge of it. 
During his period of service in the field 
with his. Regular Army regiment, the 
work of preliminary training of the Re- 
serve regiment would be in the hands of 
a Regular officer with the brevet rank of 
lieutenant colonel. This officer would 
get the Reserve regiment organized, and 
then, when the Reserve colonel came to 





Tanks Are—Tanks 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


ANKS are not “steel cavalry” nor “mechanized in- 
fantry”; they are an entirely new arm. Failure 
to recognize this fact is a source of unsound thinking. 
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take charge of his regiment, the Regular 
officer would act as executive officer of 
the regiment. 

Third: The trouble with most of ou 
military projects in this country is that 
we have tried to build from the top 
down, rather than from the bottom up. 
This is noticeable in a study of our gen- 
eral staff system. It is going to bea 
difficult matter to carry out all the ideas 
of stabilization that I have presented; 
but, in its final analysis, the real begin- 
ning of a stable defense system, with the 
Organized Reserve as the chief compo- 
nent, lies in securing annually a large 
number of young men as second liev- 
tenants. There should be no limit to 
the procurement objective of second 
lieutenants. Commissions should, of 
course, be granted only to those who are 
qualified, but we must have second liev- 
tenants, more second lieutenants, and 
still more second lieutenants. 

Large numbers of the boys will drop 
out, but many will stick. And those 
who stick and grow up with the Army, 
studying the work, absorbing the spirit, 
securing promotion side by side with the 
Regular officers, will form our great sys- 
tem of national defense, thoroughly 
stabilized—a system created not for to- 
day or tomorrow, but for decades and 
centuries to come, insuring forever the 
peace, prosperity, and happiness of the 
American nation and its people. 



























































at 
op GENERAL consideration of water 
ip. A supply facilities available in our 


army, and of the applications in dif- 
ferent situations, should be of interest to 
those branches of the service that make 
up the bulk of demand for water. 
Whether we like water or not, we must 
all drink it. The Engineers have the 
equipment for quantity supply and dis- 
tribution, and they operate this equip- 
ment, with the assistance of the Medical 
Branch for examination of water for 
purity, to produce a supply which is es- 
sential in maintaining the health of the 
men and animals in a command. 

Water procurement is an engineering 
operation; its distribution is a subdivi- 
sion of logistics. In all cases local 
sources are developed to the utmost to 
avoid dependence on transportation. In 
point of faet, except in arid regions, 
these sources furnish the greater quan- 
tity for a force, the use of transported 
water ordinarily being a small percent- 
age of the whole. 

In connection with the characteristics 
of water for use there are some points to 
remember. Most surface supplies are 
likely to be impure and some under- 
ground supplies may be impure, and it 
is well to take, as an axiom, “when in 
doubt, consider the water impure and 
chlorinate.” Also, it is fatal to consider 
for use any surface water in shelled or 
zassed areas, or water whose source has 
een poisoned by chemicals. Such 
water is very productive of sickness, and 
he usual processes of sterilization or 
oiling do not purify it. The source 
should be marked unsafe and necessary 
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Caprain A. S. ACKERMAN, C. E. 


discipline enforced to prevent its use. 

In any situation it may be possible to 
furnish an adéquate supply of water by 
pumping, but, without provision for 
storage to supply the intermittent de- 
mand in relatively large amounts of the 
user, operations will be brought to a 
stand and the pumping equipment 
might as well be hundreds of miles 
away. Storage is a complementary 
function of our water supply service and 
is provided for in the equipment carried 
by Engineer troops in the form of pieces 
of canvas 20 feet square, which are 
folded in slight excavations or on the 
surface supported by pickets to form 
basins. Horse troughs are also formed 
from strips of canvas about 4 by 20 feet, 
but these are not standard Engineer 
equipment. They are obtained through 
other agencies. 

Water distributing points are points 
for the concentration of storage and 
quantity distribution of water. They 
are points from which water tank trains 
move to supply water points, and are 
concealed from observation and placed 
far enough forward to be generally just 
out of range of heavy artillery. Water 
points are points for storage and distri- 
bution to units. They are best located 
well forward near the center of the mili- 
tary population to be supplied, con- 
cealed from observation, and made se- 
cure from artillery fire. In some cases 
the water point may be at the water dis- 
tributing point. In all cases, these 
points should be located off the main 
roads to prevent interference with traf- 
fic. Provision is made for loop traffic 
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at these centers to avoid back-tracking 
with the resultant confusion and conges- 
tion, and the site is kept dry and firm 
to prevent miring. Delivery of water 
forward of the water points is by organ- 
ization transport to the kitchen section 
of the combat trains or other designated 
location. From this poirtt on, water is 
carried to troops by animal transporta- 
tion or by details of men, as required by 
the conditions. 

At all points for the supply of water, 
provision should be made to fill trucks 
and animal-drawn vehicles at separate 
places. Delivery to men is provided by 
spigots, in multiple, when available, so 
that as many men as possible can fill 
canteens at one time. The spigots 
should have noses small enough to enter 
the mouth of the canteen. Such an in- 
stallation is applicable at locations in 
the rear, to organizations moving up in 
concentration. The ground is main- 
tained firm by drainage and paving. 
When an installation is to be used for 
some time, storage tanks are placed in 
elevated positions at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to facilitate discharge into 
water vehicles, and advantage is taken 
of the lay of the land to attain this end. 
When filling by gravity is not possible, 
vehicles are filled directly from a pump. 
Water which has been carried forward 
in vehicles is rechlorinated before use 
by men to make it safe against the prob- 
able contamination during the handling 
and hauling. The movement of water 
forward through pipes is not considered 
here, although some situations in de- 
fense or even in a forward push over 
extended areas may warrant the use of 
pipe. 

The smallest unit, the company, has 
the canteens of the individual, certain 
containers with the rolling kitchen, and 
the Lyster bag in which to store water. 


——_ 


At present the water cart is eliminated, 
but some container for use of companies 
will be authorized. The Lyster bag 
forms a small purification and storage 
unit for the company, and it may be 
found, when it is possible to carry it 
along, close to the organization. As its 
capacity is small, other storage, such as 
canvas basins, is required for the supply 
of troops. It will be necessary to resort 
to expedients to get additional storage; 
the means will suggest itself to the offi- 
cer on the spot. It is obvious that local 
sources should be exploited to the maxi- 
mum to reduce the necessity of trans- 
porting water over roads needed for 
other supplies. 

The Engineer Combat Regiment of 
the division has facilities for developing 
local sources and for operating water 
points in the division area. It has five 
one-man hand pumps and a gasolene 
driven centrifugal pump. In addition, 
there are three of the water storage can- 
vas basins, each with a capacity of 
about 4,000 gallons when full. No pro- 
vision is made for purification other 
than sterilization by hypochlorite cap- 
sules in the form known to all organiza- 
tions. 

The capacity of the Engineers of the 
division for water supply is increased by 
attaching parts or all of one or more 
engineer organizations which are as- 
signed to formations higher than the 
division. Of these the Engineer General 
Service Regiment has six of the hand 
pumps, six of the gasoline driven pumps, 
and twelve water basins. The Engineer 
Water Supply Battalion, which is allo- 
cated to each field army and to G. H. Q. 
Reserve in certain ratios, can pump and 
purify by filtration and chlorination, 
and transport this water forward to 
water points. It has nine water purifi- 
cation trucks and 135 water tank trucks, 
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; 500 gallons each. The purification 
‘ruck has a capacity of 6,000 gallons per 
jour, chlorination only, and 3,500 gal- 
ions per hour, chlorination and filtra- 
tion. This truck can easily purify all 
the water required by a division. It 
supplements the amount obtained by 
the various organizations locally. The 
problem comes in transporting the water 
in the water tank truck trains. There 
is no normal assignment of purification 
trucks and water tank trucks to the di- 
vision; the assignment depends entirely 
on the situation which exists at the time. 

For detached troops having their own 
equipment, the Lyster bag is the purifi- 
cation and storage unit. This will be 
filled by carrying the water in buckets 
from the source. As a principle of sani- 
tation, dipping a container into the 
water is to be condemned because of the 
likelihood of contamination, but in some 
cases there is no other way out. How- 
ever, in installations of equipment, dip- 
ping should be prohibited, all transfer 
of water from source to receptacle being 
by hose. It is obvious that, even with 
the best water in its natural condition 
at the source, care should be taken to 
prevent pollution by back drainage. 
When no chemicals are available water 
should be boiled for fifteen minutes. The 
resulting flat taste can be improved by 
making a weak coffee. If the water is 
muddy, it should be clarified by strain- 
ing through a clean blanket or a filter 
cloth. There are several chemicals suit- 
able for sterilizing water, but the hypo- 
chlorite should be used when on hand. 
A Lyster bag holds 36 gallons, and a 
tube of hypochlorite is usually added to 
« bag of water to make a potable water 
‘iter standing thirty minutes. Another 
method of sterilizing is by adding two 

nd one-half teaspoonfuls of standard 
/ per cent tincture of iodine to a steriliz- 


ing bag of water and allowing it to stand 
for thirty minutes. The Medical De- 
partment has “swabs” containing 144 
c. c. of 314 per cent tincture of iodine. 
Five teaspoonfuls, 20 c. c., of the swab 
solution is equivalent to two and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of the standard 7 per 
cent tincture. 

On the march, supply of water for 
troops in large formations usually re- 
sults in arrangements for distribution at 
the next halting place. The Engineer 
officer makes his reconnaissance and lo- 
cates a point of supply. Distribution is 
to company containers. In bivouac, 
Lyster bags are set up. The tank trucks 
are advantageously used when it is not 
practicable to supply a division the night 
of arrival at its destination from local 
sources. 

In an advance, water is obtained (1) 
from independent sources in the area, 
(2) by tank trucks or cars, (3) from 
piping from the rear to forward water 
points which are moved up with the ad- 
vance, or (4) by a combination of these 
methods. The most usual method in- 
volves development of sources in the 
area, this supply being supplemented by 
water sent forward if necessary. Troops 
start the advance with canteens full: 
they get canteens refilled and water for 
cooking from points established by 
Engineer troops sent with the advance. 

In a withdrawal little additional work 
for water supply is required, the troops 
falling back on previously established 
water points, and the train of distribu- 
tion is initiated at the proper time from 
these points. In case of a withdrawal 
to a new area, the Engineers make the 
necessary reconnaissance and provide 
for the supply. Demolition arrange- 
ments are made for execution on the in- 
ception of withdrawal on order of 
higher command. 
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In defensive or stationary warfare, 
the operations for water supply are more 
elaborate. These may include pipe 
lines from the rear as well as develop- 
ment of independent sources in the area. 
Storage tanks are pushed as far forward 
as enemy artillery fire permits, and in- 
stallations are made in accord with the 
tactical requirements of the situation. 
The development is gradual, new instal- 
lations being added from time to time 
as the period of defense or stagnation 
lengthens, but no hesitancy should be 
observed in abandoning these for the 
advance at the first opportunity. Most 
of the installations can be moved for- 
ward to new sites as required. 

In the limits of the forward area, from 
the front line to the rear of the heavy 
battery zone, water supply is generally 
restricted to drinking water for the 
troops. It is usually obtained from 
wells, springs, and surface streams. The 
labor at hand, intensity of shell fire, and 
ability to camouflage operations regu- 
late the installation of the purification 
truck at various points. All water 
points, however, should have sterilizing 
facilities even though the water cannot 
be filtered, and if a safe water cannot be 
obtained in the area it should be trans- 
ported from the rear to basins set well 
forward, available to the various units 
to be supplied. The general principle to 
follow is to have many tanks well dis- 
tributed rather than a few large storage 
establishments. 

It is all important to secure a safe 
source of water for men, but it is like- 
wise important to provide reasonably 
pure water for animals, as they quickly 
lose condition if watered from foul or 
muddy sources. There are many in- 
stances in campaigns where cavalry has 
been unable to operate due to this cause, 





and, of course, the absence of water will 
hold up foot troops and animal traps. 
port as well as cavalry. In Palestine 
the effort of cavalry to reach the rear of 
the Turkish positions failed in one ip- 
stance chiefly through lack of water, 
with the consequence that what prom- 
ised to be a successful mobile operation 
turned into trench warfare. 

An ideal site for watering animals js 
a stream of clear water with a firm bot- 
tom, below the source for troops, 
although this is not imperative if filtra- 
tion as well as chemical sterilization is 
possible. The water point for animals 
may also take the form of troughs to 
which the water is pumped. It is placed 
away from the filling point for men and 
vehicles if the same installation supplies 
all of these, and the standing at the 
trough is made firm by drainage and 
paving when necessary, since under the 
best conditions there will be consider- 
able splashing. 

It is hoped that this brief picture of 
water supply ‘will be found interesting 
The Engineers are responsible for sup- 
ply by means of the equipment carried 
in their various organizations. In press- 
ing cases, the Infantry officer, who 
knows what must be done to make water 
potable and who can effect temporary 
storage for his command, will be able 
temporarily to handle the situation. It 
is generally impracticable to send water 
from the purification truck into the for- 
ward area. The truck exists to furnish 
pure water supplementing that which 
the troops in this area get from local 
sources with the assistance of the engi- 
neer troops of the division. Finally, al! 
water should be treated, and that which 
has once been purified must, after han- 
dling, be re-sterilized; that is, all water 
should be purified at the point of use. 
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S THE present organization of our 
| infantry division the best that can 
be devised—that is, from a tactical 
standpoint, is it the best suited to the 
tasks which an American division may 
expect to be called upon to perform in 
war? 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
it is not. 

Before America’s entry into the 
World War, the higher organization of 
the infantry of a division was much the 
same as in the Civil War—that is, it 
consisted of three infantry brigades, 
each brigade having three regiments. 
But as the size of the regiment had 
increased largely from Civil War days, 
so that it had come to consist of three 
battalions of 600 rifles each, plus a 
machine gun company for each regi- 
ment, there is no doubt that the pre- 
war division was unwieldy and un- 
suited for the exigent demands of mod- 
ern combat. On top of the infantry 
were superimposed two or three regi- 
ments of field artillery—in theory one 
of these was supposed to be armed with 
light howitzers—a regiment of cavalry, 
a battalion of engineers, and so on. 
The whole, including the trains, serv- 
ice and other units that would have 
been found necessary on mobilization, 
would have had a ration strength of at 
least 30,000—as large as a Civil War 
corps, on the average, though the Civil 
War corps was a varied affair. 

The advent of hostilities in Europe 
found our General Staff under the ur- 


gent necessity of reforming the divi- 
sional organization to meet the needs 
of the moment. The whole scheme of 
cooperation with the Allies required an 
organization reasonably conformable 
to their own, suitable for use in exist- 
ing trench formations and based there- 
fore on the European battalion of 1,000 
rifles. 

There were two principal schemes 
of European divisional organization in 
force—the British and the French—at 
the beginning of the war. The French 
scheme, which was roughly that used 
everywhere upon the Continent, was 
the descendant of Napoleon’s old sys- 
tem of battalions, demi-brigades and 
brigades; in other words, three bat- 
talions made a regiment, two regiments 
a brigade, and two brigades a division. 
The British, however, had a much more 
flexible system, the outgrowth of their 
colonial wars, where mobility and 
adaptability to quickly changing condi- 
tions were important factors. They did 
not envisage the regiment as a tactical 
unit at all; their divisions, like those 
of the French, had twelve battalions, 
but they were divided into three bri- 
gades of four battalions each, thus hav- 
ing but one intervening tactical com- 
mand between the division and the bat- 
talion. 

Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary 
and Italy, as well as most of the small- 
er powers, used the French system— 
save that in Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary the infantry regiments had four 
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battalions, and a few German divisions 
had three brigades. Artillery, varying 
in strength from six to twelve batteries, 
was attached to infantry divisions by 
all these powers; and almost all of 
them made from one to six squadrons 
of cavalry (I am speaking of the Euro- 
pean squadron of 150 sabers) a part of 
their divisional organization. 

It was the French system that our 
General Staff decided to adopt for the 
American Infantry, and it is this sys- 
tem upon which our present day di- 
vision is, in consequence, organized. 
Yet before the close of the war the 
French themselves had abandoned the 
brigade idea, and their infantry divi- 
sion today consists of three infantry 
regiments, the brigade having disap- 
peared—and again with but one tacti- 
cal command intervening between the 
division commander and his battalions. 

That, I believe, is the secret of good 
modern organization for the infantry 
division. The fewer the units in the 
chain of command, the more rapidly the 
orders of superior authority can be 
given effect; the more quickly the 
fighting units can be controlled, and 
measures taken to meet the ever-chang- 
ing conditions of battle. Of course this 
cannot be carried to the point where 
any command becomes unwieldy, but 
the point that I am making is this: I 
believe that the infantry brigade—and 
the artillery brigade, too, for that mat- 
ter—is an anachronism, useless and 
even dangerous in our divisional organ- 
ization. It interposes an additional 
tactical command between the division 
commander—upon whom, in the last 
analysis, rests the responsibility of all 
combat action, upon whom the com- 
mander-in-chief and all army and corps 
commanders must rely for the execution 
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of their plans—and his fighting units, 
his battalions of infantry and artillery, 
which are the instruments with which 
he must perform these duties. 

One grouping of battalions is essen- 
tial—the regiment, with both tactical 
and administrative functions, takes 
care of this—but two groupings between 
battalions and divisions are not only 
unnecessary, but actually an impedi- 
ment to the smooth and sure transmis- 
sion of orders and the proper function- 
ing of the command as a military 
machine. 

To prove this, cast your mind back 
over the division map problems you 
have worked. Can you recall one on 
which about the first thing that hap- 
pened was not the breaking up of one 
of the two brigades in order to secure 
proper tactical distribution of reserve 
units? Any subdivision of a unit larger 
than a company—a unit which ordi- 
narily deploys, in other words, in more 
than two tactical entities—into two 
parts, is bound to be faulty, because 
tactical subdivision must at once break 
up one of these parts and thus cause 
useless confusion and duplication of 
effort. 

Consider a division in attack. 

Presume that it attacks with bri- 
gades abreast. The division commander 
holds out, we will say, only one bat- 
talion as divisional reserve. Not much 
with which to influence the course of 
the action and take advantage of sub- 
sequent opportunities—but we’re mak- 
ing things easy on the T. of O. Very 
well; but each brigade must also hold 
out at least one battalion as brigade 
reserve. This means that in one of the 
brigades—that from which the divi- 
sional reserve has been taken—one regi- 
ment is left with but a single battalion, 
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and there is a regimental staff “up in 
he air” without anything to do. If 
the divisional reserve is larger, perhaps 
one brigade is left with but a single 
regiment, and a brigade staff is with- 
out a job. But just the same, the di- 
visional commander must keep on 
sending his orders through brigades, 
and wait for a brigade order as well as 
a regimental order to be issued before 
the battalions, which do the fighting, 
can find out what their work is to be, 
or receive fresh instructions during the 
various phases of the action. 

If the formation is “brigades in col- 
umn,” conditions are not quite so bad 
until it is time to commit the second 
brigade to the action; but then, if the 
brigade is not all thrown in at once, it 
becomes split up, and the brigade com- 
mander is likely to find himself de trop 
as the division commander tries to keep 
the divisional ball a-rolling. 

The French, with their four years of 
experience, found the British system 
much preferable to their own. In fact, 
the British found it advisable to reduce 
their brigades to three battalions, so 
that at the end of the war both coun- 
tries had arrived at precisely the same 
divisional arrangement: nine battal- 
ions, divided into three groups of three 
battalions each. The British called 
these groups “brigades,” the French 
called them “regiments”; the distinc- 
tion is not an essential one. What is 
essential is the fact that the experience 
of four years of war produced in both 
countries the same type of division. 

But conservative America clung 
tightly to the organization which had 
been so hastily created to meet an 
emergency, and we still have it with us. 

The advantages of the three-regi- 
ment division are obvious. 


In the first place, it lends itself most 
readily to tactical subdivision. The 
division commander can always keep 
one regiment in hand as reserve, and 
use the other two as the requirements 
of the situation may indicate, dividing 
his front among them in proportion to 
the importance of their respective mis- 
sions. He can even, without doing any 
considerable violence to smooth opera- 
tion, detach a battalion from his reserve 
to be assigned temporarily to the regi- 
ment that makes the main attack. 
Though his normal front will probably 
be smaller than it would with our pres- 
ent division, the whole of his rear area 
will not be cluttered up with brigade 
and division reserves, command posts 
and what-not. The conditions will 
favor simplified command with much 
smaller and more easily covered targets 
for the enemy’s artillery. 

To state in tabular form the units, 
command posts, and so on required for 
our present division and for a three- 
regiment division in an exemplary at- 
tack will considerably clarify the two 
situations: 


(a) Present division (attacking with 
brigades abreast) : 
(1) Right brigade: 
(A) Right regiment: 
(I) 2 assault battalions, 
(II) 1 battalion in regimental 
reserve; 
(B) Left regiment: 
(I) 1 assault battalion; 
(C) Brigade reserve: 
(I) 1 battalion from left regi- 
ment. 
(2) Left brigade: 
(A) Right regiment; 
(I) 1 assault battalion, 
(II) 1 battalion in regimental 
reserve; 
(B) Left regiment: 
(I) I assault battalion, 
(II) 2 battalions in regimental 
reserve; 
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(C) Brigade reserve: 
(1) 1 battalion from right regi- 
ment. 

(3) Division reserve: 

(A) 1 battalion from left regi- 
ment of right brigade. 

(4) Command posts: 

(A) 1 divisional, 
(B) 2 brigade, 
(C) 4 regimental. 
(b) Three-regiment division: 
(1) Right assault regiment: 
(A) 2 battalions in assault, 
(B) 1 battalion in regimental re- 
serve. 
(2) Left assault regiment: 
(A) 1 battalion in assault, 
(B) 2 battalions in regimental re- 
serve. 

(3) Division reserve: 

(A) 1 regiment. 
(4) Command posts: 
(A) 1 divisional, 
(B) 3 regimental. 

In both of the above instances the 
division is supposed to be making its 
main effort on its left. No particular 
tactical scheme has been followed; the 
idea is just to show the much simpler 
conditions which are obtained by cut- 
ting out the brigade. Moreover, in- 
stead of having his reserve battalions 
scattered all around in brigade and di- 
visional reserves, under three tactical 
commands and unquestionably fated 
to be fed piecemeal into the action, the 
division commander has his reserve all 
in hand, in one locality, where it can 
do the most good and strike a real 
blow, at the time and place when in 
his judgment the blow should be struck. 

Of course it may well be urged that 
there is nothing to prevent a division 
commander at present from holding out a 
regiment as division reserve if he wants 
to. No; but if he does, he breaks up a 
brigade and destroys the reason for the 
existence of that brigade commander 
and his headquarters. Moreover, if the 
front assigned to the division is to be 
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divided into brigade zones, as present 
tactical doctrine considers proper, and 
each brigade is assigned a definite mis. 
sion within its own zone, then each 
brigade must have a sufficient force for 
its task, and cannot be crippled or r. 
duced too much by holding out divi- 
sional reserves. Especially is this go 
when, except under most unusual con- 
ditions, each brigade must also have g 
reserve of its own. If too large a di- 
visional reserve is held out in addition 
to brigade reserves, the assault units 
will be too small and the initial attack 
of the division will be but a weak one. 

The added simplicity of signal com- 
munications, of supply, of administra- 
tion and discipline, are all factors to 
be considered. Signal communica- 
tion, especially, has become a vital 
factor in war, and any organization 
that facilitates this work has much to 
recommend it on that score alone. 

The experience not only of the late 
war, but of our own Civil War, has 
shown the advisability of a simplified 
chain of command. The Civil War 
division, as noted above, consisted of 
three (sometimes more) brigades of 
three, four, or five regiments each. But 
the regiments themselves had a normal 
establishment of ten companies of 100 
men, or 1,000 in all, and were in fact 
very similar to the modern battalion 
in strength, and were employed as sit- 
gle battalions in action. Thus again 
only one tactical command—the brig- 
ade—intervened between the division 
commander and his battalions. 

In the Russo-Japanese War the Rus- 
sians, going to the other extreme, had 
divisions of sixteen battalions, divided 
into two brigades of two four-battalion 
regiments each. These units proved 
extremely unwieldy and difficult 1 
control. General Kuropatkin, the Rus 
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sian commander-in-chief, in his inter- 
esting book, recommends that the 
brigade be provided with a general 
staff and made more self-supporting 
by the direct assignment of artillery. 
This is only another way of arriving 
at the small, compact, easily controlled 
It is interesting to note, 
also, that throughout this war the Rus- 
sians placed great reliance in the Si- 
berian Rifle units, which were organized 
in three-battalion regiments, combined 
usually in small divisions or separate 
brigades. 

Before the World War broke out, the 
Germans had several divisions which 
consisted, even in time of peace, of 
three brigades, or eighteen battalions 
in all. And since their “first reserve” 
usually had a surplus of men above 
and beyond what were necessary to 
bring the first-line units from peace 
strength to war strength and to form 
the necessary depots, a project was on 
foot to form extra brigades of these 
reservists for all the remaining divi- 
sions. But in the final test of war, after 
the first few months, all such surplus 
brigades disappeared; the strength of 
the German division was fixed at twelve 
battalions, and was later reduced to 
nine. 

Similarly, the Japanese, who followed 
German methods of organization 
closely and sometimes in defiance of 
the lessons of their own wars, had ar- 
ranged to augment each first-line di- 
vision by a Kobi (landwehr) brigade 
on mobilization. This idea has now 
been abandoned, as a result of the 
studies of the special Research Sec- 
tion of their General Staff (which is 
examining the results of the late 
war), and it is understood that Jap- 
anese divisions are to be reorganized 
on the nine-battalion basis. 


division. 


Having concluded, then, that the 
brigade should be eliminated, we have 
further to consider whether it might 
not be well to maintain the present 
rifle strength of the division by giving 
each regiment four battalions. It may 
immediately be admitted that for the 
one purpose of making and maintain- 
ing a sustained attack within defined 
limits under conditions which preclude 
the possibility of maneuver, a four- 
battalion organization has manifest ad- 
vantages. Under these circumstances, 
the division fighting with regiments 
abreast, each regimental command can 
sustain his fight longer, carry out the 
relief of his front-line battalions if 
required, or execute a passage of lines 
much more readily if he has four bat- 
talions at his disposal than if he has 
three. But, in considering a smaller 
division, it may be suggested that such 
a unit will not be required to attack 
on the front apportioned to our pres- 
ent division; that in such a case, since 
the assault battalions should not in- 
clude more than half the battalions 
of the division, the same results might 
be obtained by using only two first-line 
regiments, each developing two bat- 
talions in assault with a third in regi- 
mental reserve; if desirable, each of 
these regiments might be temporarily 
assigned a fourth battalion from the 
divisional reserve regiment, which 
would still leave the divisional com- 
mander with a battalion in hand to be 
used where and when necessary, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 
This arrangement would meet the re- 
quirements of the most prolonged and 
vigorous effort that any division might 
be called on to make, the only change 
being a shorter front. It would not 
be an improvisation, nor would it have 
many of the bad features of impro- 
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vised organizations, since in a nine- 
battalion division it may well be ex- 
pected that the three regimental and 
nine battalion commanders will be well 
acquainted with one another’s capabili- 
ties and the state of training and char- 
acteristics of the units. The tempo- 
rary switching of battalions in so small 
a division should not produce serious 
difficulties. 

But to return for a moment to our 
original question—is the twelve-bat- 
talion organization best suited to the 
tasks which an American division may 
be called upon to perform in war? 

We have just tried to show that it 
can carry on a sustained attack against 
a first-class enemy, where several im- 
pulses are required to push the attack 
home. The only change required is a 
smaller divisional frontage. 

What are the other advantages of 
the nine-battalion division? 

First of all we must mention the re- 
duction in length of the marching col- 
umn; and before we go into the details 
of this, we must take up briefly the 
question of artillery apportionment. 

The present idea seems to be a bat- 
tery of 75’s for each infantry bat- 
talion. This is the proportion in both 
France and England, as well as in our 
own division; and if Germany has a 
smaller proportion, it is because her 
organization was thrust upon her at 
Versailles and is not the outgrowth of 
the best German military thought. 

Very well, then—give each division 
one regiment of artillery, of three bat- 
talions of three batteries of 75’s. At- 
tach to this, for administration and dis- 
cipline, a battalion of light howitzers 
if necessary; tactically this battalion 
would probably function more or’ less 
independently of the regimental com- 
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mander. This immediately cuts oy 
one link in the chain of command be. 
tween the divisional artillery com. 
mander and his batteries; and the 
colonel of the artillery regiment could 
stand in the same relation to the 4j- 
visional commander that the artillery 
brigade commander does now. 

Now to go back to road spaces. 

The proposed new organization (dis. 
regarding the problematical howitzers) 
cuts out of the division the following 
units: 

Withee Wihe 


F.Tns. Tns. only 

One infantry regiment...... 3,930 2,985 
Two infantry brigade head- 

GROIITE, GOO cisentckéccns 470 3 
One artillery brigade head- 

CORI, AOR cniennsswees 485 365 
One artillery regimental 
headquarters, headquarters 

and service batteries..... 1,155 355 

One artillery battalion..... 2,229 1,969 


——= 


6,004 

As the total road space of a division 
(troops and combat trains) is 31,997 
yards, a reduction of 6,064 yards isa 
reduction of nearly 20 per cent and 
means a difference of from two to four 
hours in completing the deployment of 
the division. Indeed, some authorities 
have gravely doubted whether our pres- 
ent division, in a meeting engagement 
commencing very long after sunrise, 
could complete its deployment within 
one day. There is no doubt that, with 
a shorter road space, simplified chain 
of command and less complex signal 
communication, the nine-battalion di- 
vision could be deployed in far less 
time. 

Thus in reasonably open country 
a corps of, for example, four such di- 
visions, with the same rifle strength 
as a corps of three of the present di- } 
visions, could be ready to push home 
an attack or take up a defensive posi- 
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‘ion much more promptly—and in war 
time factor is one of the gravest 
importance. Of course, where the ter- 
vain makes difficult an advance in par- 
lel columns, the deployment of the 
corps would be retarded, but this would 
be so anyway. The divisional organ- 
ization would have nothing to do with 
that, and the divisions that did obtain 
contact would deploy more quickly 
than the present ones. In fact in close 
country the advantages of a simple 
flexible organization are emphasized, 
as the British found out on the north- 
west frontier of India. 

There can be no doubt that a division 
commander can deal much more read- 
ily with a division of nine battalions 
and nine batteries than he can with 
one of twelve battalions and twelve or 
eighteen batteries, no matter how or- 
ganized. The more troops you have 
under a single command, the more 
space they take up and the longer it 
takes to move or to deploy them. This 
is axiomatic and cannot be done away 
with by improved organization. Con- 
sequently, as far as handiness and ma- 
neuverability are concerned, the nine- 
battalion division has an advantage 
over any larger division. 

Should these advantages—shorter 
road spaces, handiness, maneuverabil- 
ity—be considered decisive for Amer- 

divisions, as against the ability 

) sustain an attack for long periods 

inst a first-class enemy? 

lo answer this question we shall 

e to examine the problems that may 
‘onfront American Infantry in future 


Wars in which the United States 
iy in the future become engaged 


be at once divided into two 
lasses (excluding, of course, purely 
naval wars, or wars in which military 


participation is confined to such oper- 
ations in support of the fleet as the 
seizure of an advanced hase, for ex- 
ample, in which the expeditionary force 
would be small and specially organized 
for its particular mission) : 

(A) Wars on the continent of North 
America. 

(B) Wars in which we shall send a 
strong expeditionary force of all arms 
abroad. 

Under the first heading we may have: 

1. A war to repel an invasion of the 
United States. This will be an opera- 
tion only to be undertaken by a first- 
class power or powers, and under cir- 
cumstances that give the invader at 
least temporary or local superiority. It 
is difficult to imagine a condition of re- 
stricted flanks such as prevailed on the 
western front during the World War, 
producing a war of position which has 
apparently not lost its deadening influ- 
ence on some military opinion in this 
country even yet. On the contrary, I 
think we must admit that under such 
circumstances it will be of the first im- 
portance that our organization should 
be adapted to ready and flexible maneu- 
ver, so as to be able to offer the maxi- 
mum resistance and delay to the enemy 
while our citizen armies are forming. 

2. A war with a minor power, in 
which we would require, above all 
things, mobility and adaptability to 
rapidly changing conditions, and in 
which the sustained attack against well- 
defended and zoned entrenchments 
would not be in question at all. 

Under the second heading the possi- 
bilities are more varied, but again it is 
hardly likely that we shall have re- 
peated the conditions of the western 
front, and moreover, with the all but 
universal adoption of the nine-battalion 
division abroad, our proposed division 
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will fit in well with the arrangements of 
whatever allies we may be lucky enough 
to have. 

I think the conclusion is inescapable 
that American divisions should be or- 
ganized primarily for maneuver war- 
fare, and that the nine-battalion divi- 
sion is the organization best adapted 
therefor. To set out this and that tacti- 
cal possibility, to say that such and such 
might be the task a division would be 
called on to perform, and that therefore 
we must have an organization based on 
such a contingency, is mere theorization. 
We ought to examine the practical pos- 
sibilities of future wars for this country, 
not only from the tactical but from the 
politico-military point of view, and base 
our organization on these future possi- 
bilities as far as we can foresee them. 

To sum up, the contention is that a 
division composed of— 

3 infantry regiments, organized as at 
present, and 

1 artillery regiment, of 3 battalions 
(9 batteries) of 75-mm. guns, 
with engineers and special troops as at 
present, some proportionate reduction 
in medical troops and the divisional 
train, and a possible provision for light 
howitzers, would make a far more flex- 
ible and easily controlled command for 





Help Save Our “Constitution” 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE historic frigate Constitution was built and op- 

erated for some time under the direction of the 
Department of War. The Navy Department was not 
1798, and the Constitution was 
launched in 1797. The Army should take more than 
just a friendly interest in the restoration of this noble 
vessel, as its glorious career began in the War Depart- 
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our principal “fighting unit” than the 
present division, or any division of 
twelve battalions, however organized; 
that the lessons of all recent wars have 
taught us that it is a mistake to inter. 
pose more than one intermediate eche- 
lon of command between the division 
commander and his battalions; that in 
any event the complexity of modem 
armament makes it all the more impera- 
tive that the organization which con- 
trols this armament shall be as simple as 
is possible and as is consistent with the 
proper exercise of the functions of com- 
mand. 
Such a division is: 
(a) Better adapted for maneuver 
warfare than a stronger division. 
(b) Capable of being much more 
quickly deployed from a single column 
of route. 
(c) Capable of launching and sus- 
taining an attack against entrench- 
ments as well as a stronger division, 
without change of boundaries or undue 
intermingling of units, but on a reduced 
frontage. 
(d) Under such conditions as can be 
foreseen for future American conflicts, 
it is the organization which will best 
enable American Infantry to carry out 
its missions in time of war. 





“Mechanization” Overseas 


CapTAIN Exsripce Co sy, Infantry 


0 READ the usual type of military 
‘Teal these days is always to peruse 
an imaginary conflict of the future in 
which armored airplanes and tremen- 
dous tanks engage in thrilling struggles 
by which the “war” is won. The ten- 
dency is to figure that machines become 
all-important. Our own War Depart- 
ment has projected a motorized maneu- 
ver. Discussions enthrall members of 
staff and line, and the majority of the 
envisage an almost 
purely mechanical kind of campaign. 
In the minority is the small voice of fact 
and common sense. This voice keeps 
repeating amidst the din the essential 
principles. It was not the British tank 
that broke the Hindenburg line, but the 
British bayonet in the hands of a soldier 
threatening the foe man to man. It was 
not the French armored car that occu- 
pied the Ruhr, but the poilw in horizon 
blue who stood on German soil and rep- 
resented on the spot, face to face with 
the native, the Gallic insistence on repa- 
rations deliveries. It was not Capron’s 
battery that took the stone fort at El 
Caney, but the Doughboys of the 12th 
Infantry. And the Teutonic Zeppelins 
and 42-mile gun never captured London 
or Paris. In the last analysis, the man 
who wins the war is the infantry soldier 
“armed with the rifle and bayonet” and 
“armored by his own agilities and a 
steel helmet.” He is the final word. 
And consequently he is basic, the physi- 
cal basis of army organization and the 
mental basis of military thought. 

These are things which must be re- 
membered amid the present rage for 
“motorization” and “mechanization.” 
People are trying to recall them in high 


“progressives” 


places, and I say them here, in an at- 
tempt to keep common sanity amid the 
turmoil of the last popular rage and 
fancy. I say them without my cus- 
tomary anonymity lest my reader think 
this essay the antiquated opinion of a 
fossilized “old timer” marking time as 
he waits for retirement. I see the new 
influences, appreciate them and study 
them, but refuse to have something not 
yet fully tried disrupt the whole of my 
military philosophy. 

Nor am I quite a voice crying alone 
in the wilderness. An occasional gentle- 
man with stars on his shoulders ex- 
presses the same opinion. And over- 
seas, in Britain, where the “mechaniza- 
tion” rage is stronger even than here, 
there are protestors who plead for sanity 
and balance. There is Major G. W. 
Redway, who writes in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Gazette as follows: 


The appointment of a Director of 
Mechanization under the Master Gen- 
eral of Ordnance at the War Office, a 
new issue of Tank and Armoured Car 
Training, the lessons of an experimental 
force on maneuvers, and a recent revi- 
sion of Infantry Training, are portents 
to soldiers of the same sort of changes 
in tactics as were witnessed sixty years 
ago, when breechloading guns and rifles 
and the mitrailleuse first appeared on 
the battlefield, heralding smokeless 
powder, automatic loading, and mount- 
ed infantry. Inventors would then per- 
haps have stayed their hands and turned 
their attention to the arts of peace but 
for the hideous imbroglio of 1914, when 
all the world went to war and there was 
nothing for the inventors to do but 
fashion fresh instruments of destruc- 
tion, as if increase of appetite had grown 
by what it fed on. 

The new mechanical toys cost a good 
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deal of money, but nobody seems to 
mind, especially as an inducement is 
held out in the promise that, as one class 
of machinery has replaced draught ani- 
mals, so another class of machinery will 
prove a substitute for men in battle. 
Such new weapons as the flying ma- 
chine, the tank, and ejectors of smoke 
and poison gas will keep inventors busy 
for many years to come, since human 
nature being what it is, improved models 
will succeed each other and the “good 
wine” will not be handed around until 
the eve of another conflict. Then for 
every bane there is an antidote and to 
quote a famous advertisement, “If you 
like the ointment, try the pills.” And 
following the inventors come the vatici- 
nators in hot haste to tell us why the new 
machines are going to “revolutionize” 
war, and if certain prophets may be be- 
lieved, a pitched battle in future will be 
a fantastic combination of various types 
of automatic weapons, whirled about, 
alow and aloft, amid smoke and poison 
fumes, to the accompaniment of wire- 
less and radiophony. On one point, 
however, the oracles are dumb; they do 
not say what type of superman may be 
expected to conduct this extravaganza. 


Some measures of “mechanization” 
are perfectly sane and reasonable. We 
can read Chemical Warfare, published 
at the Edgewood Arsenal, and agree 
that certain types of persistent gases 
will be useful in denying particular 
passes to enemy entrance, certain 
wooded areas to enemy concealment, 
and so on. We can be interested and 
grateful to learn that experiments with 
smoke screens have taught a new value 
and use, learning that smoke should be 
used not to screen the advancing troops, 
but—laid on the firing points—to blind 
the hostile resistance, the difference in 
effectiveness being as four to twelve. 
But this is Edgewood doctrine. It is 
not the exaggerated and ludicrous 
blather of Colonel Fuller. That British 
officer talks of invaders throwing Lon- 
don into hysterics with laughing gas, 








depressing Parliament with a melapn. 
cholic gas, and securing a rapid and 
miraculous “peace without bloodshed,” 

Some measures of “motorization” are 
perfectly reasonable. Take the Meade 
maneuvers of October, 1927, already de- 
scribed in the INFANTRY JouRNAL. Why 
march the battalions of the 12th Infan- 
try from Fort Washington and from 
Fort Howard when the trip can be made 
far more rapidly in motor convoys? 
Why march the 34th Infantry from the 
James River to the Little Patuxent 
about 200 miles, when even dilapidated 
trucks with drivers inexpert on convoy 
work can get the regiment up in forty- 
eight hours? With the paved road nets 
we now have, with motor transportation 
available, movements may be made by 
motor more effectively than on foot. 
Gallieni’s taxicab movement out of 
Paris in 1914 is a case in point. Yet 
even here we must pause and not jump 
too hastily at conclusions. Recall Me- 
Clellan’s movements in the Civil War 
from the Potomac to the James River. 
He operated by water and not by foot- 
slogging, and that was more than sixty 
years ago! It took forty-eight hours to 
bring the 34th Infantry in 1928 by 
G. M. C. and F. W. D. over concrete 
roads. It takes twelve hours for Chesa- 
peake Bay steamers to travel from 
Newport News to Baltimore. “Motor- 
ization” may be valuable, but we must 
not lose our heads. If we try to jump 
too far, we may not jump fast enough. 
We need to remember—while thinking 
of the new—that the old still exists, the 
ships still ply the waters, and the iron 
horse still runs on rails. 

The following further extract from 
Major Redway is worthy of scrutiny ané 
thought: 

The situation has inspired Mr. V. W. 
Germains to produce a book the keynote 
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of which is “We must get away from 
scientific jargon and get back to com- 
mon sense.” . . . In Europe there are 
such things as railways, and an article 
in the Royal Artillery Journal, quoted 
by Mr. Germains, rates the value of 
3500 cross-country vehicles as that of 
ten trains on stages of 120 miles. If the 
author had waited a few months for the 
appearance of our War Office Training 
Manual, he would have learned to his 
surprise that it is seriously proposed to 
utilize the railways to carry the tanks 
and, in pursuance of the same principle, 
the British army is to mount a single 
machine gun, firing a .303 pellet, upon a 
tolls-Royce vehicle that weighs over 4 
tons and will run for five hours at 
twenty-five miles an hour. Army esti- 
mates show that a group of 45 fighting 
tanks (one battalion) absorbs over 500 
enlisted men and costs £193,000 a year; 
our four units in ten years will cost us 
£8,000,000, although they never move 
from their peace stations at home. On 
this basis, the price of the new “mo- 
bility” can be reckoned. We are spend- 
ing this year £520,000 on tracked loco- 
motors, 7.e., tanks and all such other 
mobile machines on continuous tracks, 
such as artillery dragons, tracked infan- 
try transport, and self-propelled mount- 
ings for artillery. These figures may be 
borne in mind when reading Mr. Ger- 
mains lengthy and learned chapter on 
“The Problem of Tank Design”; and 
his account of the French attack on July 
18, and the British attack of August 8, 
1918, tends to show that tank casualties 
were heavy and their crews exhausted, 
although the enemy had had little time 
to study anti-tank defense. The tank of 
the future will be a far superior weapon, 


but it will cost more, be more difficult to 
replace, and be liable to more damage 
from an equally improved artillery. 

In England tiiey have an idea that 
thorough “mechanization” will enable a 
nation to protect itself perfectly with a 
very small, completely mechanized, reg- 
ular army. But such an idea does not 
consider that any other major power 
maintaining a larger army will itself 
likewise have its mechanized force in 
addition to the normal manpower un- 
der arms. If the money from military 
appropriations is to be poured into ma- 
chinery, it will be at the expense of per- 
sonnel. The Army will become a mere 
skeleton. Its headquarters units will be 
huge and cumbrous and there will be a 
steady diminution among those who, 
under lieutenants and captains, will 
actually have to meet the enemy face 
to face and conquer him hand to hand. 
The final fighting man and the manipu- 
lator of the new machines will be one of 
a lonesome few. If his force has to be 
augmented in time of war, the incre- 
ments will be relatively more untrained 
to handle the new engines than hosts of 
our pristine volunteers have been un- 
trained for the rifle, bayonet, grenade, 
and machine gun work to which the call 
to arms hurried them. The errors of the 
past will be repeated in the future. We 
will be enmeshed in a mass of extraordi- 
narily complicated and possibly anti- 
quated machinery. 





An Embarrassing Moment 
From the Notebook of “General Experience”’ 
N APRIL 10, 1741, Frederick the Great defeated 


the Austrians at Mollwitz. 


At an early stage 


of the battle, Frederick thought all was lost and fled 
from the battlefield, not drawing rein for 30 miles. 
Next morning he learned to his surprise that he had 


won a great victory. 





The Donnerian Army of Today 


CoLoneL BLUTUNEISEN 


Foreword by the Translator 


The purpose of this paper is to set 
forth some of the reasons for the recent 
successes of the Donnerian arms by pre- 
senting Colonel Blutuneisen’s pamphlet 
on “The Reorganization of the Army.” 
This lecture was delivered in person by 
the colonel before the assembled field 
officers of the Donnerian Army shortly 
after the seemingly disastrous peace 
treaty of 1919 was accomplished. 

The States of Donneria and Blitzenia 
have been at war since the Roman con- 
quest of the ancient Baltean Empire. 
When this empire was divided into the 
two provinces, Donneria and Blitzenia, 
petty quarrels between the governors of 
these provinces grew into open civil war. 
On account of the administrative laxity 
accompanying the decay and fall of the 
Roman Empire, both the governorships 
and the wars became hereditary, and, 
during the latter part of the 4th Cen- 
tury, coups d’état took place by which 
these provinces became kingdoms. 

The desultory wars of the early 
Roman colonists now became yearly 
events. By mutual agreement, fighting 
was limited to the spring and summer 
months owing to the rigors of the Bal- 
tean winter, and to the necessity for the 
fighters to return to their harvests in the 
fall. 

Under the schooling of their Roman 
drillmasters, with their excellent fight- 
ing machine and rigorous discipline, the 
Baltean vassals, who came of a pugna- 
cious Teutonic stock, aptly learned the 
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art of war, and applied it with enthu- 
siasm during each campaign. Their 
wars were classics in tactics and schreck- 
liakeit long before the Reds and the 
Blues fought their first battle. In faet 
the term Donner und Blitzen is known 
throughout the civilized world as 4 
synonym for death and destruction. Yet 
so hemmed in are these two nations by 
the ramifications of the Baltean Moun- 
tains that little is known of their epic 
encounters. 

Until the beginning of the World War 
the organization of the Donnerian Army 
had not materially changed since the be- 
ginning of the 20th Century. The years 
1914-1918 were, for both Donneria and 
Blitzenia, years of compulsory peace, 
since the first hostile act on the part of 
either of these tiny states would have 
served as ample excuse for their more 
powerful neighbors to seize both coun- 
tries. 

The omission of these campaigns was 
unfortunate for the Donnerians, in that 
peace became habitual with them. (a 
the other hand, their militaristic neigh- 
bors, the Blitzenians, kept in close toucl 
with military progress and made great 
changes in their arms and organizations. 
For these reasons, when the world peace 
enabled these countries again to make 
war in safety, the armies of Blitzenia, 
with their modern organization and 
automatic weapons, were easily victor 
ous on every field.—Translator. 
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The Reorganization of the Army 


HE SHAME of the Peace of Vrinn, 
T tated by our ancient enemy on 
ber 15, will continue to rest on 
Donneria, and particularly on her army, 
til the opening of the spring campaign 
enables us again to impose our will on 
Blitzenia. In order to achieve success 

< campaign, it is imperative that 
tilize the fall and winter months 

: the fullest extent in preparation. 

The terms of the Vrinn Treaty with 
which we are most concerned are those 
that limit our army to the minimum re- 
quired for the police of the country. This 
limitation presents several very serious 
problems to the High Command, which 
must be solved before we can hope to 
wage a successful war. They follow: 

(a) The organization must be mod- 
ernized. 

(b) The army must be made capable 
of rapid expansion. 

ic) Modern 
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weapons must be 


adopted. 

(d/) Our entire manpower must be 
trained in the new methods. 

Let us first consider the changes in 
organization which we must make. 
When war was declared in the spring of 
last year, we were confident in the 
strength of the two-squad section, the 
two-section platoon, the four-platoon 
company, and the four-rifle company 
battalion. We were met by the Blitzen- 
ians with the three-squad section, the 
iree-platoon company, and the three- 

ny battalion. Our consequent 
| is attributed, by our best military 
to these differences. They find 
two- or four-unit organization 
following faults: 
mmander must do one of these 


(a) Retain one-fourth his force as 
support or reserve. 

(b) Retain one-half his force as sup- 
port or reserve. 

(c) Commit his entire force to action 
at once. 

(d) Split a unit to form his support 
or reserve, 

The objections to these dispositions 
are: 

(a) One unit, generally speaking, is 
too small to be an effective support or 
reserve for three other units. 

(b) To place two units supporting or 
as reserve for two others, while an ex- 
cellent disposition in depth, does not 
utilize the fire power of the organization 
to the extent possible. 

(c) To place all units in the assault 
or firing line eliminates support or re- 
serve, and, in consequence, the forma- 
tion is equally useless for attack or de- 
fense, except in irregular warfare 
against an undisciplined enemy. 

(d) To split a unit, particularly a 
small one, in order to obtain a well-bal- 
anced support or reserve should always 
be avoided since it violates the principle 
of integrity of units. 

In view of the above, the High Com- 
mand has concluded that the success of 
Blitzenia in the last campaign is in a 
large measure due to the use of threes 
per organization. The use of semi-auto- 
matic weapons assured the success 
which superior tactical formations made 
possible. In consequence we have a new 
organization in which you, the instruc- 
tors of the regular establishment, will 
train the men of Donneria during the 
school months. 

The primary unit of the Donnerian 
infantry will be the trio which is com- 
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posed of three men and one Snagakuf- 
kur (Translator’s note: literally, “com- 
mander of a post.” Henceforth this 
term will be translated as “lance cor- 
poral’). This unit is of a convenient 
size, since it forms a cossack post with 
no alteration, and can be used as a re- 
connaissance patrol or flanking group in 
its entirety. 

The squad will be composed of thir- 
teen men, i.e., three trios and one cor- 
poral. This organization, with the 
weapon changes which I shall take up 
later, has formidable fire power, and is 
much more easily controlled than the 
old eight-man squad. Its size makes it 
an excellent combat patrol or picket. 

The section will be forty-one strong, 
one sergeant commanding, one corporal 
as assistant, and three squads. The sec- 
tion may be used as a combat group or 
picket. 

The platoon will consist of one lieu- 
tenant, one sergeant, four runners, and 
three sections, 129 men in all. The area 
organized by this group will be known 
as a strong point. 

The company will consist of one cap- 
tain, one lieutenant, one sergeant major, 
one supply sergeant, one mess sergeant, 
one clerk, one mechanic, four cooks, four 
buglers, and three platoons, a total of 
402 officers and men. 

The battalion will have 1,505 officers 
and men, and will include a machine 
gun company of twenty-seven guns. 
Since this lecture is primarily on the 
organization of the smaller rifle units, 
the machine gun company will be taken 
up later. Enough for the composition 
of units since you will soon receive the 
new tables of organization. 

Infantry supporting weapons will con- 
tinue to be the 73-mm. howitzer and the 
150-mm. howitzer, in the ratio of one 
platoon of three howitzers, 73-mm., per 





battalion, and one platoon of howitzers, 
150-mm., per regiment. 

This army must be, and is, capable of 
over-night expansion with the minimum 
of confusion. We are at present allowed 
an army of 50,000 officers and men, or, 
according to our new organization, one 
war strength division. This division 
will be our entire strength when war is 
declared, yet before the Blitzenian ad- 
vance guard moves over the border we 
shall have one corps, or 170,000 men un- 
der arms. 

You were doubtless chagrined and 
disheartened by the late policy of the 
High Command in the reduction of all 
officers one grade, while the Dnozres 
Stznentogs (Translator’s note: an ob- 
scure term in Donnerian Army slang, 
literally translated as “barbered caudal 
appendages,” which is believed to mean 
lieutenants of the lower grade) were 
made sergeants and retained, even 
against their will, in command of see- 
tions. The declaration of war, however, 
will be each officer’s commission in the 
next higher grade. 

Let us now consider how this rapid 
expansion will function when the emer- 
gency arrives. Each battalion is quar- 
tered in the area from which it will draw 
its recruits. The declaration of war is 
broadcast. “Recruits” of an average of 
ten campaigns experience report to their 
battalions for duty. Privates in the 
regular establishment become lance cor- 
porals. The battalion commander again 
has a regiment. The division becomes a 
corps. 

The designation of units will be 
changed from numbers and letters to 
numbers only. We shall have the Ist 
Division with the 1st, 2d, and 3d Bri- 
gades. On expansion the 1st Division 
will become the I Corps, while the bri- 
gades will become the 1st, 2d, and 3d 
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Divisions of the I Corps. These divi- 
sions will each be divided into their 
three brigades. This form of designa- 
tion will cause confusion if left at that 
point. 

In order to avoid having several units 
with the same numerical designation, 
expansion of units will be met by the 
following modification of the numerical 
system. The 3d Brigade will become 
the 3d Division, the 2d Regiment of this 
brigade, or the 32d Infantry, will be- 
come the 32d Brigade, and the 1st Bat- 
talion of this regiment will become the 
321st Infantry. Thus the 123d Infantry 
is the 3d Regiment, 2d Brigade, 1st Di- 
vision. 

In like manner the 2d Platoon, 1st 
Company, 3d Battalion, 21st Infantry, 
becomes the 2d Company, 1st Battalion, 
213th Infantry. Its full number will 
then be the 21,312th Company of In- 
fantry. 

In other words, during peace the first 
number represents the brigade, the sec- 
ond the regiment, and so on to the trio, 
which is represented by the eighth. On 
expansion the first number indicates the 
division, while the ninth digit identifies 
the trio. 


There will be two exceptions to the 
above system of numbering in the In- 
fantry regiment: the machine gun com- 
panies and the special units. A machine 
gun company will be the fourth com- 


pany of each battalion. On expansion, 
the Ist Platoon will become the 4th 
Company of the 1st Battalion, the 3d 
Platoon, the 4th Company of the 3d 
Battalion. The special units will like- 
wise be the 4th Battalion, and on expan- 
sion will expand by platoons to be di- 
vided among the new regiments and the 
new brigade headquarters. 

One advantageous feature of this sys- 


tem Is that a high rate of mortality by 


suicide is expected among the Blitzenian 
intelligence officers after our first action. 
The identification of our units will pre- 
sent great difficulties even to our own 
troops, and a special school in “numeri- 
fication” will be conducted during the 
winter months. 

New weapons will be adopted for our 
infantry. The basic unit, the trio, will 
be a self-supporting group with one 
automatic rifleman, one rifle grenadier, 
one scout, and the lance corporal, who 
will also be armed with the rifle. The 
new automatic rifles have been received 
in sufficient quantities to train our 
standing army, and more are arriving 
for the training of the increments of 
recruits which we will receive through- 
out the school period. 

The next question that we must con- 
sider is, how shall we train a war 
strength corps when we are allowed to 
maintain only a war strength division? 
This is quite feasible and will be con- 
ducted in the following manner. 

The regular army will consist of all 
ranks and grades from the major gen- 
eral to include privates, or the war-time 
lance corporals. The training year will 
consist of five parts, the first being de- 
voted to the schooling of our regular 
army, and the next four to the training 
of our recruits in the functioning of the 
new organization. 

The school period will be the months 
of October and November. On Novem- 
ber 30, all privates will be discharged 
with full equipment, less arms. On De- 
cember 1, we shall receive our first incre- 
ment of recruits, who will enlist for one 
month. At the end of that time these 
men will also be discharged with com- 
plete equipment. In like manner, 
groups of recruits will be put through 
the training course during the months of 
January and February. 
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March will be devoted to the training 
of specialists, replacements, and to 
maneuvers of all organizations at war 
strength, less privates, using the pri- 
vates of the regular army, who will have 
returned to duty as lance corporals of 
imaginary trios. At 12:01 a.m., April 
1, 1920, war will as usual be declared, 
and the declaration broadeast. At re- 
ceipt of this notification, each officer will 
open sealed orders pertaining to his or- 
ganization. At 6:00 a. m. that date the 
war strength organization will be com- 
plete and the corps will be on the march. 

Now that I have outlined our new 
organization, I propose to show some of 
the advantages that it possesses. These 
fall under four headings: (a) simplicity 
of control, (b) tactical advantages, (c) 
effective manpower, (d) superior fire 
power. Since the changes made are 
greater in the lower units, I shall discuss 
only those units, to include the com- 
pany. 

We shall first consider control. In the 
old organization there was a contradic- 
tion in the fact that a brigade comman- 
der was fully occupied with two regi- 
ments, and a platoon leader with two 
sections. Both of these officers, on the 
average, were thought to be of a mental 
caliber commensurate with their respon- 
sibilities. Yet we placed corporals, who 
are presumed to have a lesser degree of 
ability, in command of seven units, and 
held them responsible—in a smaller way 
of course—for exactly the same duties 
in regard to these seven units as were the 
officers mentioned for their two. 

According to the Bréne army intelli- 
gence test it has been found that the 
average man loses efficient control if he is 
called upon to supervise more than three 
men, groups, or pieces of work, at the 
same time. This was one reason for 
striking the average of threes for all 


—. 


organizations. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect more ability in a corporal than ip 
any rank or grade above him. 

In the new army each commander will 
have three, or at most four, subordinates 
for whom he is responsible. A comman- 
der will be able, with justice, to demand 
absolute responsibility and perfect per- 
formance from his subordinate leaders 
in the training and administration of 
their commands. 

The application of tactical principles 
will be simplified by the use of threes 
throughout the service. One-third of an 
organization is, on the average, more 
desirable as an advance guard on the 
march, or as a support or reserve in 
attack or defense, than either one-half 
or one-fourth, as has been heretofore 
necessary in some organizations. In the 
event of an attack in great depth, the 
column of three units is also more desir- 
able than two or four. 

In the deployment of units, greater 
intervals will be maintained, depend- 
ence being placed on fire from adjacent 
units, supporting units or supporting 
weapons, to cover the intervals. In gen- 
eral, such intervals will be maintained 
as will allow supporting units to move 
into the firing line without crowding. 
Depth of deployment of organizations 
will be, roughly, the same as the front 
occupied. 

An idea of the deployment of all or- 
ganizations may be obtained by a study 
of the accompanying charts. Since the 
general method is the same throughout, 
only the trio and the squad are shown. 

Let us now consider the percentage of 
effective manpower in the new Don- 
nerian company as compared to the 
Blitzenian rifle company. Various pos- 
sible formations are given below, with 
the resulting percentage of effectives on 
the firing line shown opposite the name 
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of the corresponding ‘unit in the left 
column. 





and fired ten times per minute, it will be 
found that the Blitzenian skirmish line 


DON NERIAN 


(Each organization has two units in line unless otherwise stated) 





Scouts 3 per 4 per All trios | All squads| Sections Platoons 
out trio trio in line in line inline | in line 
WR. 055-00 25.0 75.0 | 100.0 | 4 
Squad...... 15.4 46.1 61.6 92.2 
Section. .... 9.7 29.2 38.8 58.4 87.5 
Platoon. .... 6.2 18.6 24.8 37.2 55.8 $2.7 
Company... 4.0 12.0 16.0 24.0 36.0 54.0 | 81.0 
BLITZENIAN 

Squad...... GL IR reine 85.0 85.0 | 
Section ol | 8 BES, Ae enn ees | ae 80.7 80.7 
Platoon. ... ay Rey ateer, Genk eres 36.1 36.1 72.3 
Company... Dae Whkadbsnnetbiveneekena 22.8 22.8 45.6 68.5 


It will be seen that the Donnerian 
company is the more flexible. Taking 
the figures for the company, the Don- 
nerian captain may commit himself to 
action by seven degrees ranging from 4 
per cent effective to 81 per cent effective. 
The Blitzenian company commander, 
on the other hand, is confined to five 
stages, ranging from 6.5 per cent to 68.5 
per cent, when his total force is engaged. 
In other words, the Donnerian company 
will have a 15 per cent greater range in 
volume of fire and commission to action 
than the Blitzenian organization. 

The relative fire power of units may 
be calculated by comparing the number 
of aimed shots per minute per meter of 
front which they are capable of firing. 
Assuming that both Donnerian and 
Blitzenian skirmishers deploy at five 
meters, that both automatic rifles are 
capable of forty well-aimed shots per 
minute, and that the rifle may be aimed 


will fire two and one-half rounds per 
minute per meter, while the Donnerian 
line will fire three and one-half rounds 
per minute per meter. This is an in- 
crease of 40 per cent, and will, other 
circumstances being equal, insure fir 
superiority early in the fire fight. lt 
will, moreover, warrant the unusually 
wide deployment, which we touched 
upon above. 

To review the salient points on which 
we have touched, the Donnerian organ- 
ization will: 

(a) Be capable of rapid expansion, 

(b) Facilitate the training of recruits, 

(c) Possess simplicity of control, 

(d) Possess tactical advantages, 

(e) Possess great flexibility, 

(f) Be highly effective in action, 

(g) Possess a high fire power. 

This, gentlemen, concludes the lecture 
on the reorganization of the Donneriat 
Army. 
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COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL, OFFICE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
Chief of Infantry 
Masor Gen. Ropert H. ALLEN 


Executive 
Cou. Lorenzo D. Gasser 


Section 1—Personnel 
Cot. J. J. Torrey 
Cou. E. G. Peyton 
Lieut. Cot. C. C. ALLEN 
Masor R. E. O’Brien 
Masor P. W. BAADE 
Masor L.S. Hosss 


Section 1V—Arms and Equipment. 
Masor E. M. Witson 
Masor T. LAWRENCE 


Section I1—Intelligence. 
Majsor T. B. Catron 
Magsor 8. J. CHAMBERLIN 


Section I1I—Training and Inspection. 
Masor J. D. Burnetr 
Masor B. Macruper 
Masor C. H. Bonesteer 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization. 
Masor M. H. THomuinson 








Motorized Infantry Regiment 


HE 34th Infantry has been desig- 
nated as the regiment to be motor- 
ized and to conduct the test to determine 
the extent to which motors can logically 
be incorporated in the Infantry regi- 
ment. The exact date on which the test 
will take place is at present unknown, 
but it is expected that it will be conduct- 
ed after the experimental work that is 
scheduled for the summer of 1928 at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Maryland. The 
test will be under the supervision of the 
Commanding General, III Corps Area. 
Some changes in plans have taken 
place recently in the nature of the equip- 
ment that is to be furnished the 34th In- 
fantry. The cargo carts and the power 
carts have been definitely eliminated 
from the test. They have not proven 
particularly satisfactory in previous 
tests, and further development is neces- 


sary before the tactical value of such ve- 
hicles can be determined. Under the 
more recent plan the following vehicles 
are to be included in the test: 


23 cross-country cars. 
9 cross-country cars with light cargo 
bodies. 
15 34-ton cross-country trucks, 4- 
wheel, 2-wheel drive. 
14 %4-ton cross-country trucks, 6- 
wheel, 4-wheel drive. 
19 114-ton cross-country trucks , 4- 
wheel drive. 
8 motorcycles with sidecars. 
5 tractors, caterpillar, 31-ton. 
5 kitchens, rolling (trailer). 
4 trucks, 750-gallon, gasoline and a 
number of 3 to 5-ton Q. M. C. trucks. 


Although the distribution of these ve- 
hicles within the regiment has not been 
definitely established, it is expected that 
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they will be assigned somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

In general, personnel previously 
mounted on animals will be carried in 
cross-country cars. 

Communications carts will be re- 
placed with cross-country trucks, 4- 
wheel drive. 

The howitzer platoon weapons will be 
transported in cross-country cars and 
34-ton cross-country trucks, 6-wheel, 
4-wheel drive. 

The guns of one of the machine gun 
companies will be carried in cross-coun- 
try cars and the other in 34-ton trucks, 
6-wheel, 4-wheel drive, or one platoon 
of each company may be furnished with 
cross-country cars while the other pla- 
toon uses the cross-country truck to 
transport the guns. 

The machine gun ammunition carts 
will be replaced in one company by 34- 
ton cross-country trucks, 4-wheel drive, 
and in the other by 34-ton trucks, 8- 
wheel, 4-wheel drive, or the two kinds of 
vehicles may be assigned to each com- 
pany, the platoon being furnished dif- 
ferent vehicles. 

One rifle company will be provided 
with cross-country transportation, 114- 
ton cross-country trucks, and 34-ton 
cross-country trucks, 4-wheel drive, be- 
ing furnished for this purpose. Three 
to 5-ton trucks will be furnished for the 
other rifle companies when it is desired 
to portee the personnel. 

Rolling kitchens will be replaced with 
kitchen trailers and 314-ton tractors, 
and the ration and baggage wagons will 
be replaced by 144-ton cross-country 
trucks. 

It is expected that the 34th Infantry, 
a two-battalion regiment, will be organ- 
ized in accordance with the modified 
peace tables, with the exception of the 
headquarters and headquarters com- 


ee 


pany, which may be increased to 9 off- 
cers and 110 enlisted men in order to 
provide battalion communications 
groups and a regimental communica- 
tions group of sufficient size for com- 
mand and control purposes. 

Certain exercises have been suggested 
as a program for the test. Their pur- 
pose is to determine the extent to which 
motors can be properly incorporated in 
the Infantry regiment, the amount of 
increased mobility resulting from incor- 
porating motors in whole or in part, the 
technique of command of such organiza- 
tions en route and in combat, the tech- 
nique of conducting marches on roads 
and across country, the technique of 
communications and the relative effi- 
ciency of wholly or partially motorized 
organizations as compared with the 
present Infantry regiment. The sug- 
gested exercises are: 

(a) A regimental move by road. All 
types of motor vehicles in column, and 
troops “porteed.” 

(b) The same as (a), except tractors 
“porteed.” 

(c) A move by road, auxiliary weap- 
ons and crews and command post per- 
sonnel, transported by motors, the sup- 
ply vehicles motorized, and other 
troops on foot. 

(d) Same as (c), except cross-coun- 
try. 

(e) Same as (a) and (b). March to 
be made under tactical situations in 
which the regiment is acting alone or 48 
advance rear or flank guard of a larger 
force. 

(f) Same as (c). March to be made 
under tactical situations in which the 
regiment is acting alone or as an ad- 
vance, rear, or flank guard of a large 
force. 

(g) Functioning of the commané 
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oed with cross-country motor 

portation in attack, defense, pur- 

<yit. retreat, and various other tactical 
lations. 

\ secondary purpose of the test is to 

rmine the relative efficiency of the 


lot 
aetel 
various types of motor transportation 


provided. Types of the cross-country 
vehicles have all been previously tested 
by the Infantry Board. The cross- 
country vehicles to be provided for this 
test will have been altered to eliminate 
the faults found in the tests by the In- 
fantry Board. 





The Chief of Infantry Visits Infantry 
Regiments 


HE Chief of Infantry is making a 

visit of inspection to all Infantry 
regiments in the continental limits of 
the United States. This is his first trip 
since 1926, when he made a similar in- 
spection of regiments. 

Two parts of the itinerary have been 
completed. Starting on May 14 and ar- 
riving back in Washington May 30, 
General Allen visited the 8th, 22d, 24th 
and 29th Infantry regiments, as well as 
the Infantry School, where he partici- 
pated in the graduating exercises on 
May 29. The second trip was completed 
on June 22. Leaving Washington on 
June 6, General Allen visited the Com- 
mand and General Staff School and the 


9th, 23d, 6th and 10th Infantry regi- 
ments. 

Two more trips are projected. On the 
first, starting about July 10, General 
Allen expects to visit the 11th, 17th, 1st, 
20th, 38th, 25th, 30th, 7th, 4th, 3d and 
2d Infantry regiments, returning to 
Washington about August 10. On the 
second trip, starting about September 1, 
General Allen plans to visit the 12th, 
16th, 18th, 26th, 28th, 13th and 5th In- 
fanty regiments, returning to Washing- 
ton about September 10. 

General Allen will probably also make 
an inspection trip to the 34th Infantry 
at Fort Eustis, Virginia, the date of 
which is undecided at present. 





The Canvas Legging 


HE Chief of Infantry has recently 
recommended that the spat type 


canvas legging replace the present 
standard roll type wool legging for fu- 
ture issue to dismounted troops. 

The legging selected is equipped with 
adjustable, web footstraps and brass 
hooks and eyes. The legging laces up 
the side by the hook and eye method. 
This legging was selected as the most 


suitable after a year’s test of several 
types by the 29th Infantry under the 
supervision of the Infantry Board. 

The test developed that the canvas of 
the experimental legging faded after 
each washing, particularly if dried in 
the sun. The recommendation for the 
adoption of the new legging includes a 
request that a fast dye be used when 
production is undertaken. The web 
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footstrap, although more durable than 
leather, canvas or wire, was less durable 
than desired. A recommendation is 
made to continue experiment to develop 
a more durable footstrap, but not to de- 
lay issue pending its development. 
Officers and men alike were firmly 
convinced that the canvas legging was 
more comfortable than the old roll type 
legging. In several instances it was 
noted that enlisted men preferred to 
have the less durable footstraps repaired 
rather than go back to the spiral legging. 


The canvas leggings as a whole wer 
considered much more durable for field 
service than the present standard type 
of leggings. 

Some time will elapse, assuming ap- 
proval by the War Department, before 
the canvas legging will reach the Sery- 
ice. The old stocks of the spiral legging 
must be exhausted. Moreover, it vill 
also be some time before quantity pro- 
duction of the new type can be insti- 
tuted. 





Infantry Team, National Matches 


HE Infantry squad, composed of 
three team officials and thirty-six 
competitors, was assembled at Erie Ord- 
nance Depot on June 15 for preliminary 
practice prior to the try-out in which 
members of the Infantry Team will be 
selected to enter the National Matches. 
_ The squad will be quartered in tem- 
porary barracks. A mess will be estab- 
lished and operated for the team mem- 
bers. Three cooks of the 24th Infantry 
have been specially trained to cook for 
the squad. A service detachment of one 
noncommissioned officer and fourteen 
men has been furnished by the 11th In- 
fantry as a range detail. Rifle practice 
will take place on the Camp Perry range. 
While at Erie Ordnance Depot the 
squad will be under charge of Capt. 
Elmer G. Lindroth, team captain. Capt. 
J. L. Tupper, 24th Infantry, team coach, 
and Capt. F. A. Jones, 8th Infantry, 
supply officer, will assist in the organiza- 
tion and training of the rifle squad in 
preparation for the matches. The com- 
position of the squad follows: 


Capt. E. G. Lindroth (team captain). 
Capt. Joseph L. Tupper (team coach). 


Capt. Frank A. Jones (team supply 
officer). 

Inf. Sch. and Det.: Capt. K. L. Berry, 
Capt. D. B. Hilton, Sgt. A. H. Dahi- 
strom. 

Ist Inf.: Sgt. A. F. Sarman. 

3d Inf.: Capt. R. O. Miller, Corp. G. 
D. Todd. 

4th Inf.: Lieut. J. R. Davidson, S¢t. 
J. Carlson, Sgt. E. Leschinski, Pvt. Seth 
Carlson. 

6th Inf.: Corp. R. J. Harris. 

8th Inf.: Staff Sgt. F. Moran, Sgt. 
Wm. F. Bissenden, Sgt. J. L. Pilot, Sgt. 
J.B. Sharp. 


10th Inf.: Corp. C. Risner. 
11th Inf.: 1st Sgt. C. Meeks. 
16th Inf.: Pvt. J. M. Jakubick. 
17th Inf.: Sgt. R. L. Speers. 


23d Inf.: Corp. J. B. Grigsby. 

24th Inf.: Capt. E. F. Paynter, Capt. 
P. Steele, Corp. J. Fletcher. 

25th Inf.: Sgt. M. W. James. 

29th Inf.: Lieut. R. C. Bassett, Lieut. 
T. B. Gailbreath, Corp. D. Hamscher, 
Corp. H. F. Hicks, Corp. A. N. Lar- 
more, Corp. C. Taylor. 

34th Inf.: Pvt. C. L. Umberger. 

38th Inf.: Capt. O. A. Mulkey, Lieut. 
K. Maertens, Lieut. P. C. Hutton. 

3d Tank Co.: Lieut. W. R. MeMas- 
ter. 

University of Maine: Capt. R. E 
Vermette (DOL). 
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Dictionary of Military Terms 


HE Chief of Infantry has received 
| pm the Infantry School and for- 
warded to the War Department for ap- 
proval a dictionary of military terms. 
This compilation has been in the course 
of preparation by officers at the school 
since September, 1925. 

The dictionary is a compendium of 
certain words peculiar to the Infantry, 
or in which the Infantry has an interest. 
It is arranged alphabetically and con- 
tains 1.414 entries, consisting of 753 de- 
fined terms, 84 definitive cross refer- 
ences, and 577 routine cross references. 
Accompanying the dictionary are com- 
prehensive notes to assist in the review 
of the publication in the War Depart- 
ment, and the bibliography consulted in 
its preparation. 


A superficial examination of the text 
indicates that this compilation will be of 
great value to the Service. It will cer- 
tainly go a long way in insuring correct 
and uniforin use of military terms and 
will help individuals in our military 
Service to write and talk the same lan- 
guage. 

The Commandant, The Infantry 
School, in forwarding the dictionary, 
says, “This work is the personal labor 
of Lieut. Col. Philip B. Peyton, Major 
Robert H. Fletcher, Jr., Major Woodell 
A. Pickering and Capt. Edward 8. John- 
ston, Infantry.” The Chief of Infan- 
try considers that great credit is due to 
these officers for the energy and the effi- 
cient effort displayed in the preparation 
of this text. 





Education of Infantry Officers 


HE status of military education of 

Infantry officers at present in the 
Service is shown by the tabulation given 
below. Approximately 500 of the eighth 
group are second lieutenants. 


Group Number 
Ist—Army War College 

General Service School 

Infantry School 

Army War College 

General Service School 

Army War College 

Infantry School 
4th—Army War College 
5th—General Service School : 

Infantry School ; 346 
6th—General Service School 207 


‘th—Infantry School 1852 


" SEs 


8th—Non-graduates from any of | 102 
the above institutions | 3 


A graduate from either the old basic 
course, the company officers’ course, or 
the advanced course is considered a 
graduate from the Infantry School. 

A graduate from any of the Fort 
Leavenworth Schools is considered a 
General Service School graduate. 

Officers who graduated from the 1927- 
1928 courses at the Service schools are 
included in the above totals. 

Grouping officers by service school, 
199 Infantry officers at present in the 
Service are graduates of the Army War 
College; 744 are graduates of the Gen- 
eral Service School; and 2,237 are grad- 
uates of the Infantry School. 


so page 648, INrantry Journat for June. 
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The Edwin Howard Clark Machine Gunners’ 

Trophy plaque, the permanent award to Com- 

pany D, 28th Infantry, the winner of the com- 
petition for 1927 


——— 


Edwin Howard Clark 
Machine Gunners’ 
Trophy 


HE Edwin Howard Clark Machine 

Gunners’ Trophy for annual award 
to the machine gun company making 
the best marksmanship record in the 
United States Infantry, and the plaque 
for permanent possession by the same 
company have been received in Wasb- 
ington. Mr. George M. Gillet, Jr., the 
trustee of the Edwin Howard Clark e:- 
tate, presented them to the Secretary of 
War on May 4. The cash award of about 
$500 has gone forward with the trophy 
to Company D, 28th Infantry, at Madi- 
son Barracks. 





Changes in Office of Chief of Infantry 


HE annual turn-over of officers is in 
progress in the Office of the Chief of 
Infantry. 

Col. J. J. Toffey departs in July for 
duty in Headquarters, II Corps Area. 

Lieut. Col. F. G. Kellond went on 
leave in June preparatory to taking the 
War College course. 

Major P. W. Baade goes in August 
on leave, later to report at the War Col- 
lege for the next course. 

Major P. D. Parkinson left in June 
for leave before taking the course at 


Fort Leavenworth. 

Col. E. G. Peyton and Lieut. Col. C. 
C. Allen arrived late in June to replace 
Colonel Toffey and Colonel Gasser in 
the Personnel Section. 

Major L. 8. Hobbs arrived in June to 
replace Major Parkinson. 

Major H. Terrell arrives in August t 
replace Major Baade, and Capt. W. G. 
Layman and Capt. P. E. Leiber are ex- 
pected in August for duty in the Train- 
ing and Mobilization Sections, respet- 
tively. 

















A Novel Competition 


T HAS come to the notice of the In- 
| ranrry JOURNAL that Infantry regi- 
ments are arranging among themselves 
a competition in gaining and maintain- 
ing the highest pereentage of member- 
ship in the Infantry Association for the 
fiscal year 1929. The Journau has been 
asked to keep the records, offer a prize, 
and attend to the details of the compe- 
tion on the following terms: the InFan- 
TRY JOURNAL is to keep the records and 
announce the winner; it is to figure and 
publish the membership percentage of 
each regiment when it publishes the 
periodical rosters of officers on duty 
with Infantry regiments; it is to arrange 
the regiments in order according to their 
membership percentages, and the regi- 
ment with the highest percentage is to 
receive a credit equal to the total num- 
ber of regiments then on an active 
status, while the next highest is to re- 
ceive a credit equal to one less, and so 
on; only eutire regiments are to be con- 
sidered; at the end of the fiscal year the 
regiment whose sum of credits is the 
highest is to be declared the winner of 
the competition; the secretary of the 
Infantry Association is to request the 
Executive Council to offer prizes to regi- 
ments that win first, second, and third 
prizes in the competition. 

It goes without saying that the Jour- 
NAL and the Association are much grati- 
fied over this impetus which originated 
among the Infantry regiments. After 
the next meeting of the Executive Coun- 


Editorial Comment 


cil, the JouRNAL will make a formal an- 
nouncement of the action of the Council 
on the above mentioned request, and 


will publish descriptions of the prizes. 
* * * 


Corrections 


HE JUNE number of the INFantry 

JOURNAL contains an article entitled 
“Depths and Frontages” (page 633). 
We erroneously credited this article to 
Major R. C. Hill instead of to Major 
R. A. Hill, Infantry. We ask the in- 
dulgence of both of these officers and 
hereby make public apology. 

The following should also be noted by 
way of amplification or correction in the 
June number: 

1. All photographs that accompanied 
Lieutenant Grady’s article, “A Small 
Game Paradise,” and that of “Claude, 
Leader of the Coon Pack,” that appears 
in “The Infantry School Hunt,” were 
taken by Lieutenant Grady. The re- 
maining photographs in the article about 
the Hunt were taken by Major Staples. 
The photograph on page 594, entitled 
“Where They Play,” was taken by the 
Air Corps. 

2. Capt. R. L. Presnell, New York 
National Guard, wrote the article, “The 
National Guard and Reserve Officers’ 
Class.” 

3. In the message from Col. A. J. 
Daugherty on page 684, the word unity 
in the sixth line should read units and 
the words 29th Infantry in the fifteenth 
line should read 25th Infantry. 

We regret these errors very much. 
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Infantry Needs in Telephone Switchboard 
Equipment 


Captain Joseru B. Sweet, Infantry 


APT. E. L. RICE, Infantry, of the 

Academic Department of The In- 
fantry School, has developed an experi- 
mental monocord switchboard which is 
believed to be much superior to the 
present adopted monocord switchboard 
equipment. 

The experimental model is smaller 
and lighter than the bulky equipment 
that it is designed to replace. It can be 
set up and operated or taken down in a 
fraction of the time required for the 
present equipment. It can be installed 
anywhere, being independent of trees, 
fences, buildings, or other type of sup- 
port. No operator’s telephone, cable, 
or cable terminal strip is required, since 
these units have been eliminated or are 
component parts of the new switch- 
board. The switchboard has been con- 
structed almost entirely of parts of 
equipment understood to be on hand in 
considerable quantity. 

Criticisms of the present monocord 
switchboard equipment may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Too much time is required to in- 
stall the equipment or to remove it. 

2. It can be installed only where sup- 
ports (trees, buildings, etc.) exist or 
have been provided (stakes, portable 
mounts, etc.). 

3. It is composed of more than one 
unit, i.e.: 
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(a) A switchboard, type BD-9, BD- 
10, or BD-11, with case; 

(6) An operator’s set or telephone, 
type EE-64, EE-4-A, or EE-5; 

(c) A cable (not issued, but made by 
organizations) ; 

(d) One or more cable terminal strips, 
type TM-84. 

Of these, (a), (c), and (d) are assem- 
bled as one unit. The equipment, then, 
consists of two units—the switchboard, 
to which is attached the cable terminal 
strip by means of the cable; and the 
operator’s telephone. 

4. It is unnecessarily 
bulky. 

Evidence of the dissatisfaction of 
troops with the issue switchboard equip- 
ment may be found in the many types of 
improvised additions thereto made by 
various organizations. Most of these 
consist in some type of portable, perma- 
nent mount for the switchboard and 
operator’s set or telephone. Thus one 
organization mounts these instruments 
in a trunk locker. An excellent example 
of an improvised mount appeared in 4 
recent issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
These improvised additions often re- 
duce the time required to install the 
equipment, but all add to its already 
excessive weight and bulk. None that 
the writer has seen eliminates the cum- 
bersome cable. 


heavy and 
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The experimental switchboard con- 
sists simply of a case or set box which 
contains eight modified switchboard 
units, type EE-2, the component parts 
of a telephone necessary to operate a 
ewitchboard (magneto, receiver, trans- 
mitter, battery, and induction coil) and 
a terminal block. Detachable legs and 
a carrying handle are provided for the 
set box. 

The front cover is hinged at the top, 
and when open exposes a surface ample 
in size to accommodate the operator’s 
trafic chart and directory. The ter- 
minal block cover is also hinged at the 
top and is provided with a catch which 
attaches to the front cover, holding both 
erect. 

The switchboard units are type EE-2 
with the cords shortened and the por- 
tion containing the non-essential and 
sometimes troublesome fuses removed. 

The magneto was a component part of 
a type EE-5 telephone. The receiver is 
similar in type to the one used on the 
type EE-1-A buzzerphone and is pro- 
vided with an adjustable head band. A 
small clasp receives it when not in use. 
The transmitter, a part of the operator’s 
set, type EE-64, is mounted on an exten- 
sion frame which is held in any position 
desired by a tension spring. The bat- 
tery, type BA-1, is mounted in the lower 
compartment and may be readily ex- 
tracted or replaced. The induction coil 
is similar to the one in the type EE-4-A 
telephone and is mounted within the 
bakelite panel. A  single-pole single- 
throw key switch is mounted on the 
panel to conserve the battery. It locks 


in two positions, marked “Talk” and 
“Off.” 


The 


telephone circuit is simple, a 
‘chematic diagram being as follows: 


SCHEMATIC 
DIAGRAM OF 
CIRCUIT OF 
OPERATOR’S 
TELEPHONE 
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SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


MOUNT FOR NIGHT ALARM BELL AND 
BATTERY 


Carried with spare switchboard units 





The automatic contact on the magneto 
is utilized to throw the generator only 
across the line when ringing and, when 
at rest, to place only the talking circuit 
on the line. The receiver is always in 
circuit except when the operator rings. 
To talk, the operator. moves the switch 
to the position marked “Talk.” 

Night alarm terminals are provided 
on the panel. A convenient and time- 
saving, separate mounting for the night- 
alarm bell and battery has also been 
provided, and is carried with spare 
switchboard units. 

The terminal block is on the end of 


the set box, entirely out of the way of 
the operator, yet conveniently located 
for the connection by other personne! 
of trunk or local circuits. The terminal 
binding posts are permanently cop- 
nected to the switchboard units, thys 
dispensing with the awkward switch- 
board cable. The terminals are easily 
manipulated and, unlike those on the 
type TM-84 terminal strip, do not be- 
come loose at the base. 

A ground terminal common to all 
units, for protection against lightning, 
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READY TO OPERATE 
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IN OPERATION 


Only the two upper circuits, which are trunk circuits, are connected to the terminal strip 


—— 





pears at the bottom of the terminal are strapped to the top of the set box. 
block To support the switchboard, the four 
The legs are shortened ground rods, legs are quickly inserted in sockets set 
GP-16. For transportation they at a proper angle at each lower corner 
of the switchboard case and held therein 





by two adjustable wing-nut clamps. 
This switchboard is not a finished 
product; many refinements are possible. 
| It has been constructed with eight units. 
It can as readily be provided with ten 








units or twelve if needed. A lamp for 
night operation can be included. 

In installing the switchboard, all wire 
lines should be anchored as with the 
present equipment, a stake being driven 
for the purpose if no other object is con- 
venient. Those organizations that pre- 
fer to use a line terminal strip may 
mount the terminal strip on the object 
used to mount the lines. The terminal 














SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


‘EPARED FOR TRANSPORTATION strip should be installed after the lines 
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are connected to the switchboard. Since 
the only useful purpose served by the 
terminal strip is to facilitate connection 
of circuits incident to the movement of 





command posts, and since trunk cireuits 
only need to be so connected, obviously 
time is wasted by connecting local cir- 
cuits to the line terminal strip. 





Why Not Dress Up the Soldier? 


Captain Dennis C. Pitispury, 27th Infantry 


HE SHABBY clothing of the Amer- 

ican soldiey has long been a sore 
subject among those interested in his 
welfare and responsible for his military 
development. But, when his appearance 
in uniform inspires civilians with morti- 
fication that finds expression in the pub- 
lic press, it would seem about time for 
energetic action to terminate conditions 
wherein the uniform in fact is the sol- 
dier man’s disgrace. 

The following editorial recently ap- 
peared in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
It is the more impressive because this 
journal does not enthuse much over 
military propaganda as a rule and what- 
ever it advocates for the Army may be 
deemed conservative. 


THE ARMY NEEDS UNIFORMS 


Frequently the sight of an American 
soldier on the streets of Honolulu makes 
the civilian wonder just how long the 
Army’s war-time supply of uniforms is 
going to last—how many years must yet 
pass before the enlisted man is issued 
new and swankier clothes. 

The soldier does his best with what he 
has, but all too frequently for pride, 
spirit and morale trousers fail to match 
blouse in degree of fadedness, and the 
whole ensemble carries a wrinkled and 
worn air of antiquity. 

There are many enlisted men who pay 
from their own funds for tailored uni- 
forms which really fit and which, abid- 
ing by regulations, express that certain 
swagger beloved by all good soldiers. 


But to wear them on parade, for in- 
stance, is to incur positive displeasure, 
so The Star-Bulletin has been informed. 
Because, believe it or not, they throw the 
untidy general service issue worn by 
most of the company into too painful a 
contrast. 

The British enlisted man, at least on 
those occasions when he is observed by 
citizens of other countries, wears an up- 
to-date and snappy outfit. The Cana- 
dian uniform, with its bellows pockets 
and attention to detail, is a dashing rig. 
In France, where the peace-time army 
is appreciated more than in most coun- 
tries, the public would object with hor- 
ror to the sight of a soldier wearing a 
uniform ten years old. 

The fault, of course, is not with the 
Army command. Only Congress, 
through cooperation, can put the mili- 
tary forces into better dress, and the fact 
that it wasn’t done years ago is an auto- 
matic result of the economy program 
which as a whole was badly needed. 

But, in a way, the Army is the great- 
ness of the nation in uniform. As the 
wealthiest country on earth, we can 
afford, so long as the soldier is essential, 
to dress him well both for the sake of 
his own pride and that of civilians. He 
should not be made to feel uncomfort- 
able when he meets the soldiers of other 
lands. 

Using up the war-time stock of uni- 
forms is economy, true. But it does 
seem that it is taking an unconscionably 
long time to do it. It is probable there 
would not be much of a protest if there 
was a new general service issue throug))- 
out. 
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Here is eloquently set forth the handi- 
cap under which the Army has labored 
during the past ten years.. It weighs 
heavily upon the garrisons of Hawaii 
and other places where cotton khaki is 
worn, for nothing has been done, nor 
ean be done, to make presentable the 
cotton khaki uniforms of general issue. 
They are about as inspiring to military 
pride as the dungarees issued for stables 
and fatigue, and they are less comfort- 
And half-way measures can 
accomplish nothing that is really worth 
while. 


able. 


Aside from its poor quality, a serious 
objection to the present khaki is the fact 
that it is far too common to serve its real 
purpose as military dress. The skimpy 
riding breeches, the wrapped leggings 
and “O. D.” flannel shirt that charac- 
terize the soldiers’ “G. I.” clothing are 
the common garb of hiking clubs of boys 
and girls, of “jitney” tramps of both 
sexes, of motor cycle police, of com- 
mercial messengers, and of many others 
whose use of such attire is in no way 
suggestive of the ancient and honorable 


profession of arms. The psychological 
effect of this upon both soldier and civil- 
ian is harmful to the military service. 

The color of our service uniform is 
British, not American; and it is used by 
a motley array of armies in other parts 
of the world, although most first class 
powers have distinctive dress for their 
soldiers. American ingenuity, if put to 
it, could probably devise some color that 
would lend itself to military tailoring 
and design, meet reasonable require- 
ments as to visibility and, at the same 
time, be distinctively American. The 
uniform could then be protected against 
non-military use. Since ultimate econ- 
omy in the Army is not a matter of 
money at all, but rather of results ob- 
tained upon the field of battle, and since 
the psychology of uniforms properly 
devised contributes definitely to the re- 
sults sought, perhaps the time has come 
for a “new general service issue through- 
out,” as the Honolulu newspaper sug- 
gests. At any rate the matter is deserv- 
ing of serious attention. 





Practical Military Loyalty 


A Junior Officer 


HERE is no sense in all these ma- 
jors and other field officers keeping 

on talking about “loyalty” as if it were 
a sentimental feeling akin to that of the 
young collegians willing to “die for dear 
old Rutgers” or that of an abused wife 
enjoying a self-prolonged martyrdom 
out of sheer vanity, pride, and warped 
vard righteousness. The conversa- 

n has degenerated to the level of mak- 
ing “loyalty” a feeling. To tell the 
. it is not a feeling at all. It is an 


attitude. Feelings have no place in an 
army. The only thing in God’s world 
that matters is the job. The general 
plan must be carried out, according to 
the law and the regulations. The gen- 
eral plan represents the commander’s 
decision. That decision is the expres- 
sion of the will of the commander. His 
will governs. His unit acts as a tem- 
pered tool to accomplish his wish. His 
subordinates function, not because they 
love, admire, respect, or fear “the old 
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man,” but because they are disciplined. 
They do not cooperate: they work. The 
organization is such that if each one 
works and minds his own business, and 
not that of his companions or of his com- 
manders, the job will be done. 

In the military service, there is no 
such thing as disloyalty. What might 
be called such is merely disobedience. 
The wish of the commander is a com- 
mand, whether that wish be expressed 
in emphatic phrase, formal orders, brief 
suggestion, or indirectly revealed habit 
of thought and prejudice. Was Long- 
street disloyal at Gettysburg? He 
argued with Lee. He delayed essential 
troop movements. He caused the fail- 
ure of the final attack. He wrote his 
own condemnation when he said of Lee: 
“He should have put an officer in charge 
who had more confidence in the plan.” 
In that single sentence the general who 
fought from Manassas to Appomatox 
admitted that he should have been 
shanghaied back to the 8.0.8. He was 
not merely disloyal. He was a disobedi- 
ent, procrastinating obstructionist. And 
an equal blame attaches to Lee for not 
having dismissed him, for it was Lee’s 
job to enforce discipline, to see that his 
subordinates were proper instruments to 
his hand for the carving of victory. 

“Fire discipline,” the old regulations 
used to say, “is that condition of the 
personnel of a unit which enables its 
commander to obtain orderly and effi- 
cient results.” Leave the first word off 
that sentence and you have the true 
definition of discipline. We are too 
accustomed to thinking “discipline” 
means kitchen police or the guard house. 
We are so often using the word in con- 
nection with punishment that we have 
forgotten what it really means. Disci- 
pline means obedience—the obedience 
of Pershing in Mexico to his orders from 


a 


Washington, the obedience of the diyi- 
sion commanders in France who threw 
relatively untrained troops into the fray 
at Pershing’s orders, as contrasted with 
the dilatory tactics of McClellan in the 
Peninsular campaign. Disciplinary 
punishment merely means punishment 
to restore discipline; that is, to restore 
obedience to orders and.unity of action. 
If it does not mean that, the phrase is 
redundant, unduly inflated, and double 
its proper length, two words in place of 
one. 

Now you reverend seniors with the 
leaves on your shoulders may object at 
this moment and say we are not talking 
about the same thing at all. You might 
say you do not mean that kind of “loy- 
alty” at all. Perhaps you are just about 
to interpose and declare you are think- 
ing of the loyalty of staff officers to 
their chiefs. Of course the “brass hats” 
all have their privileges, we know that. 
But I also know, if I know anything at 
all on this green earth, that no staff 
officer anywhere has the privilege of be- 
ing loyal or disloyal, obedient or dis- 
obedient. Simply because a commander 
is willing to listen to the opinions of his 
staff, specially trained and expertly ac- 
quainted with separate phases of the 
problem in hand, is no reason why they 
have a liberty of thought different from 
that of any other soldier. They may 
do all the thinking they desire before 
their chief makes his decision. That is 
what they exist todo. That is why they 
are sometimes called the “brain” of the 
Army. After the decision is made, they 
must be obedient soldiers like anyone 
else. They must transmit the announced 
wish of their chief to his command, 
transmit it and also transmit and dis- 
seminate the will of the commander 
until the wish is translated into action. 
We come here again to the instance of 
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Longstreet at Gettysburg. Although 
a y a corps commander under Lee, 
treet became, by virtue of Lee’s 

il of war,” a sort of staff officer. 


\ ) he might express an opinion as 
» whether the right, left, or center of 
Meade’s fish hook would be the best 


tive. But as such, just the same, 
he was obligated to carry out the order 
and see that the order was carried out, 
once Lee’s decision had been taken. 
Acain I hear the rustling of the leaves 
on the shoulders. They protest that 
again | am “talking of something else” 
than what they mean. Perhaps I am. 
Indeed, I hope I am. I hope they have 
he same idea of loyalty being an essen- 
tial part of military life as I have, a 
basic ingredient of army character and 
of the character of an army. I hope 
they think disloyalty, as I do, as atro- 
cious as indiscipline and disobedience. 
But they may be thinking of “bootlick- 
ing’ (a common Army phrase and, I 
fear, a common Army practice, else why 
is the phrase so common in the Army?). 
They may be thinking of “lip loyalty” 


or of that lazy trait of seeming to obey, - 


of obeying in form only, of doing just 
enough to “get by” and no more. This, 
also, is no question of loyalty. It, also, 
is a question of obedience and of disci- 
pline. If the “Old Man” wants me to 


do anything, he wants me to do it with 
all my might. And if he is not that kind 
of a commander, he is not a true com- 
mander at all. He is just a thinking fig- 
ure-head. He is a suggester, notea 
maker of decisions. He has no disci- 
pline in his organization. He will have 
no obedience. His subordinates will not 
be doers. They will be alibi artists of 
the purest type. They will be individ- 
uals, not soldiers. His unit will be a 
mob. 

It does not make a particle of differ- 
ence whether you “like the Old Man” in 
command, admire him, respect him, love 
him, hate him, sneer at him, or fear him. 
He is in command.- You have no busi- 
ness having any feelings in the matter 
at all. It makes no difference whether 
“loyalty” must be earned, inspired, or 
demanded. Feelings make no difference, 
or at least they should not. If you have 
obedience, there is discipline. If there 
is discipline, the job will be done accord- 
ing to orders. And there is nothing in 
God’s world that matters but the job. 

This is an army, not a Sunday School, 
a political club, or an admiration so- 
ciety. In an army, subordinates should 
spend their efforts, their time, and their 
thoughts on accomplishing their tasks, 
not in talking, thinking, or “feeling” 
about their superiors. 





The Care and Feeding of Officers 


Dr. Bott 


pe COUNTRY is now cranky on 
ct. With typical American zest 
e gone the whole hog; conserva- 
zazines carry long articles on the 
of what to eat, books abound, 
es are discussed with the utmost 


vivacity, and calories are as common as 
chapped knees. 

The Army should not lag behind the 
procession; and it won’t if I can prevail 
on the editor of the Journal to publish 
this frank and exceedingly well-in- 
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formed treatise. (Articles on weapons 
and war are well enough, but the editor 
should remember that, whereas we fight 
only once in a while, we engage in a race 
for rations no less than three times a 
day.) 

Let me say fearlessly, though anony- 
mously, that the time has come for 
others than infants to receive special 
care and feeding. I have long thought 
that less attention to babies and more 
to husbands (in the Army and out) 
would pay big dividends. Once this 
point is impressed on the women by a 
united husbandhood, many a wife will 
find it less hard to hold her husband’s 
love through the rhubarb season! 

Now, to focus attention on the matter 
of a proper and up-to-date diet for army 
men, it may be said that a properly 
cared for male of the military persua- 
sion does not thrive on these mismated 
and alliterative diets that are so much 
in vogue nowadays. Liver and lettuce 
may be good enough for lesser folk but 
not for lieutenant colonels nor even the 
legal luminaries of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. Bananas and 
buttermilk are spoken of with great re- 
spect in certain circles, but the brave 
deserve better fare. 

It would be easy to indulge in gener- 
alities indefinitely, but in such cases as 
this the rule is suspended—it is safe to 
be specific. Stand’by for sample diets 
drafted by one who has suffered. 

The anemic type of officer, with a 
prominent Adam’s apple and a racing 
chassis, commonly observed among 
flighty lieutenants and improperly cared 
for captains, should eat meals like these: 


Breakfast (to be served in bed every 
morning) : 
Fruit (prunes barred, being classed 
as a vegetable). 
Cereal (choice of three varieties. 





Left-overs of oatmeal cooked for 
children not to be used). 

Ham and eggs (care being taken to 
see that the eggs are laid by con- 
tented hens). 

Glass of “Moo-moo” (one of the 
best lacteal drinks on the mar- 
ket). : 

Hot cakes (four-decker arrange- 
ment in three relays, all piping 
hot). 


Lunch: 

Beefsteak (2 inches thick and 
about eight by eight). 

Fried onions (married to the steak). 

Roasted white potatoes (care being 
taken as to shape). 

Tomato salad (liberally garnished 
with garlic). 

Apple pie (lots of apple, plenty of 
pastry, and flanked by a slab of 
cheese). 


Dinner: 
Soupfishturkeycranberrycandied- 


sw eetscauliflowerlettucesaladice- 
creamcake. 


If meals such as these are served for 
one week, the officer will have nothing 
further to worry about; the grocer, how- 
ever, will. 

The portly type (so called to be po- 
lite), spotted mostly among elderly ma- 
jors with large equatorial measurements, 
require especial care and some control. 
They’d much rather be sports than 
Spartans, but Uncle Samuel has some 
rights. They should be fed as follows 
(forcibly if need be): 


Breakfast: 
1 baked apple (not too large). 
1 shredded wheat “mattress.” 
Juice of two lemons. 


Lunch: 
A baked white potato. 
Glass of acidopholus milk. 


Dinner: 
Bowl of thin soup. 
Stewed rhubarb. 
Small portion of bread pudding. 
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It will be found advisable to serve 
<ch meals in the heavier type of crock- 
erv. After some weeks of this regime, 
bar ked up by firmness, the Sam Browne 
measurements will show an improved 
state of body; what if it is accompanied 
by a villainous state of temper? 

“Various other types of officers remain 
to be prescribed for: The gay clubster, 


the persistent golfer, the bird who at- 
tempts to sing in his bath, the grump, 
the grouch—for all of these and others 
there are diets good for what ails them. 
These food combinations will be care- 
fully dealt with in later issues if re- 
sponses from the JouRNAL’s more intel- 
ligent readers indicate sufficient appre- 
ciation for this free and fearless service! 





Who's Who in China’ 


Mayor J. W. Sritwext, U.S. A. 


Chiang Kai Shek 


HIANG K’AI SHEK, so-called 

generalissimo of the nationalists, 
is known in the north as Chiang Chieh 
Shih. He was born in Chekiang, forty- 
one years ago, and went to a military 
school in Nanking. In 1906 he went to 
Japan and attended the Tokyo Military 
College, and while there became identi- 
fied with the revolutionary party. The 
revolution broke out in 1911 and Chiang 
at once returned to China and served as 
secretary to Sun Yat Sen, later enter- 
ing the military service and serving in 
the vicinity of Shanghai till 1915. His 
patron, General Ch’en, being dismissed 
by Yuan Shih Kai, Chiang found him- 
self out of a job and for several years 
drifted alone, having a hard time mak- 
ing both ends meet. In 1920 he turns 
up as a clerk in a Chinese stock ex- 
change in Shanghai, not a particularly 
promising occupation for the future 
generalissimo, but one that may have 
opened his eyes to the possibilities of 
combining finance with patriotism, 


Which seems to be the goat of all Chinese 
eaders, 


rom the 15th Infantry Sentinel. 


After many lean years, Chiang in 
1923 was remembered by Sun Yat Sen, 
who called him to Canton and made him 
his chief of staff, later in the year send- 
ing him to Russia to study the Soviet 
military system. When Chiang got 
back, in the spring of 1924, he became 
the head of the Whampoa Military 
Academy at Canton, an institution 
which has been an important factor in 
the success of the Southerners. The 
large number of “noncoms” and junior 
officers turned out by this school have 
proven the stiffening in the national- 
ist force, which, with Russian help in 
planning and execution, carried the 
southern armies to and beyond the Yang 
Tze. Early in 1926, Chiang became a 
member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang and in May 
of that year helped materially to recon- 
cile the differences between the com- 
munists and the moderates in the Kuo- 
mintang, a necessary preliminary to 
the launching of the northern invasion. 

Finally, in July, 1926, the long her- 
alded movement began, and with Chiang 
at its head and a band of Russian ad- 
visers at the helm, the southern ship of 
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state started its uninterrupted career of 
success to Hankow and Shanghai. By 
March, 1927, all the territory south of 
the Yang Tze was in nationalist hands, 
and Chiang was being advertised as a 


combination George Washington, Na-. 


poleon Bonaparte, and Julius Caesar. 
After the Nanking outrage, Chiang saw 
that further progress would be impos- 
sible unless the excesses of the commu- 
nists were curbed, and he therefore 
purged the party of them, causing a split 
between Nanking and Hankow. From 
then on he has been the head of a fac- 
tion rather than the chief of the party. 
He has been unable to obtain the sup- 
port of the Hankow faction and prob- 
ably never will. 

The northern invasion was continued 
in May and June of 1927, and the south- 
ern armies reached the borders of Shan- 
tung, but at this point an unexpected 
and determined offensive by Sun Ch’uan 
Fang pushed Chiang’s force back across 
the Yang Tze, and Chiang’s loss of face 
was so great that he soon after retired to 
private life and went to Japan. 

This eclipse was short lived, however. 
The Kuomintang needed a man of Chi- 





ang’s ability and reputation, and by 
November of 1927 he was back again in 
China attempting to weld together the 
discordant elements in his party. He 
has not been too successful. The ques- 
tion of finance is pressing, the Hankow 
faction is not cooperating, and the help 
looked for from Feng Yu Hsiang and 
Yen Hsi Shan is uncertain and unre- 
liable. Still, in spite of his handicap, 
Chiang is apparently intent on contin- 
uing his invasion of the north and stak- 
ing everything on the success or failure 
of the expedition. Success will carry 
his allies with him and make him once 
more the dominant figure of the nation- 
alists; failure will mean his certain 
downfall and elimination. The man 
must be admired for his determination 
and energy in the face of the many dis- 
advantages under which he is laboring, 
and if he wins out it will be largely on 
account of the resources he can find with- 
in himself. In such a case the devil must 
be given his due, and we shall be forced 
to the conclusion that China may still 
be able to produce men of sufficient abil- 
ity to solve her problems and put her 
house in order. 








La Jeunesse Est Toujours Audacieuse! 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


AJ. GEN. MARK L. HERSEY used to tell the 
story of a newly commissioned second lieutenant 
assigned to the Nth Infantry. Shortly after his arrival, 
he was detailed to read a paper before the officers’ ly- 
ceum, and chose as his subject, “The Mistakes of Na- 


poleon.” 
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Indoor Target Practice 


Captain G. W. Spoerry, Infantry 


Dre: the past winter the men 
of Co. A, 17th Infantry, stationed 
at Fort Crook, Nebraska, took more in- 
terest in their indoor target practice 
than they have in any other year. The 
improvement in the results was so great 
that the methods that produced them 
seem to be worth telling for the benefit 
of the Service. 

The basement of the barracks had 
been used sparingly as a target range, 
but, unless the men were sent there to 
shoot, they did not go. Now the base- 
ment is well fixed up and the facilities 
are so good that this condition has been 
much changed for the better. 

There is in the basement a row of con- 
crete posts that partially divide it into 
two long hallways. The range is in one 
of these (see Figure 1). A trip to a boiler 
and iron works resulted in getting a 
backstop—a_ steel partition %4 inch 
thick, and eut to fit exactly from ceiling 


to floor and across one end of the range. 
With the range provided for, there 
was still considerable space in the base- 


ment. Two pool tables were placed in 

s space at one end, and a slate black- 

ard in the other end for school work. 

‘ces, benches and chairs were placed 

to make the place comfortable. 

vho want to play pool in the eve- 

can now do so without disturbing 
cepers in the squad rooms. 

slate slabs that seemed to be 

‘or nothing else on the post served 


Me 


~ 


to build a solid wall that separates the 
target range from the amusement room. 
This wall makes the amusement room 
absolutely safe. It also cuts all natural 
light from the range. The walls, includ- 
ing the slate, were painted white, and 
pictures and drawings were hung about 
the place. 

The range proper was then given at- 
tention. The first step was to build a 
backstop as shown in Figure 2. The 
14-inch iron plate is 7 x 8 feet and has a 
12-inch roof along one side as shown. 
This plate is fixed in the frame at an 
angle of about 45 degrees from the 
vertical. A bullet that passes through 
the target hits this inclined plate and 
is deflected downward so that it enters 
the opening of the 12-inch roll. Then 
it travels round and round until it loses 
its momentum and drops to the bottom. 
The accumulation of bullets is gathered 
up and sold as scrap lead. Small pieces 
of sheet iron over the ends of the “roll” 
stop any lead that might otherwise spat- 
ter out of the ends. Target cloth on 
which to pin paper targets is stretched 
over the front of the frame. Finally, a 
lighting system was then arranged as 
shown in Figure 2. This was later re- 
moved and two flood lights were in- 
stalled about 10 feet from the targets 
and above the line of fire (see Figure 1) 
so that the entire end of the gallery 
formed by the iron partition is lighted. 
Several iron targets such as are generally 
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found in a shooting gallery, including 
the movable types, were purchased and 
placed in position. 

A plan was then worked out so that 
the landscape targets described in T. R. 
145-5 could be used on the 50-foot 
range. A light frame of 1 x 2-inch mate- 
rial, similar to the frames described in 
the training regulation except as to 
length, was built. As our butt was only 
8 feet long, we made the landscape tar- 
get frame so as to fit exactly over the 
front of it. The frame is held in place 
by a small hook on each side. 

At 50 feet it is impossible to get the 
required elevation of 23 inches which 
is used with the service rifle, Caliber .30, 
with the sight set at 1,300 yards. While 
the graduations on the Lyman sight, now 
issued on the gallery rifle, read up to 125 
minutes, the elevating screw will not 
permit the use of the sight above 90 


minutes, which gives an elevation of 144 
inches on the target. At 50 feet, with 
the present sight on the gallery rifle, 
614 minutes on the sight will raise the 
strike one inch on the target,’ so that 
in order to get an elevation of 23 inches 
as required with the landscape target 
as issued, the sight would theoretically 
have to be elevated 14334 minutes. 

In order, therefore, to use the present 
rifle on a 50-foot range with the land- 
scape target now issued, one of two 
things must be done. One is that a new 
movable standard with a correspond- 
ingly longer elevating screw, such as is 
sold commercially for use on the U. 5. 
Springfield rifle, Model 1903, Caliber 
.30, and which permits the use of the 
sight as high as 152 minutes, must be 
purchased from the Lyman Sight Cor- 
poration or from the Springfield Arse- 
nal. This can be used on the present 


‘ Different rifles will vary slightly from these figures, and each should be individually sighted. 
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gallery rifle at this higher elevation 
without any change. The other thing 
that ean be done is to cut off the lower 
10 inches of the recording part of the 
landscape target, and then use for aim- 
ing points only those objects that are in 
the upper half of the colored target. 
This second scheme, while not the best, 
as it reduces the size of the targets about 
one-half, can be put into effect without 
delay. 

The matter of issuing the sights men- 
tioned above so that the required 23 
inches of elevation may be had will be 
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placed before the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and it is hoped that they will see 
the benefits to be derived from this kind 
of shooting and order the issue of the 
longer elevating mechanism. 

At the firing point of the new indoor 
range there is a cleaning table. On it 
there is a mattress for those who want 
a soit rest, but which serves more to 
place the guns on when not in use. Un- 
der the table is a drawer, with a lock, 
ior storage of cleaning material and am- 
munition. 

The flood lights are arranged with pull 
chain sockets, which are extended to the 
firing point by means of strings, as are 
also ropes that operate the targets. The 
attendant thus has complete control of 





all mechanical devices on the range from 
where he stands at the firing line. 

A little thinking and experimenting 
brought forth a system of targets de- 
signed to approximate the targets in use 
on the A range. 

On the rapid fire targets, the size of 
the black center for 200 yards was taken 
from the N. R. A. targets. For 300 and 
500 yards, it was necessary actually to 
reduce the size of the black center in 
order to carry out the optical illusion 
that occurs on the long ranges, making 
the black look smaller as the range in- 
creases. And again the atmospheric 
conditions, such as wind and light, to- 
gether with the personal element which 
enters to a greater extent at the longer 
ranges, and the further fact that the 
prone positions are assumed at 300 and 
500 even on the 50-foot range, make it 
necessary to bring in some factor that 
will reduce the score, and the only meth- 
od conceivable is to reduce the actual 
size of the scoring spaces. 

The slow fire targets were printed in 
one long strip and the rapid fire targets 
in another, each strip containing a tar- 
get for each range. They can be cut 
and used individually, or they may be 
placed on the backstop all in a strip. 
The latter has its advantages in that the 
strip of targets resembles the long row 
of targets on the A range and adds the 
possibility that one may get a shot on 
a target other than his own, a little les- 
son which, if brought home on the indoor 
range, will be carefully heeded later on 
the A range. Then again preliminary 
practice targets may be saved and all 
of each man’s slow fire and all of his 
rapid fire ones may be placed together 
for examination. 

Rapid fire exercises are carried out in 
detail, and actual conditions are made a 
part of this practice. The paper tar- 
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SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


INDOOR TARGET BUTTS, COMPANY A, 17TH INFANTRY 


gets are pinned on the cloth in the usual 
way. The soldier tries out his posi- 
tion and satisfies himself and his coach 
that he is all ready. The noncommis- 
sioned officer in charge of the shooting, 
with stop-watch in hand, cautions that 
the flag is waving, and is down. Five 
seconds later he floods the range with 
light, and at the expiration of the time 
limit he puts out the light. 

While the use of clips with the gallery 
rifle is a handicap, because of the fact 
that they are more difficult to change, 
especially in the dull light at the firing 
point, nevertheless the change is re- 
quired and no extra time is allowed. 
This is a matter of psychology, and if 
carried out as described, even though 
the soldier believes that he should not 


be placed at a disadvantage, and does 
not get all of his shots in, he will become 
faster and less nervous when it comes 
to the shooting that involves an increase 
in his pay and less adverse comment by 
superior officers. 

From these thoughts came the plan to 
have the men actually shoot the record 
course on the indoor range. A complete 
series of targets was therefore printed 
on one sheet, with a data sheet filling in 
the extra space. At the present writ- 
ing, the men of the company have shot 
through the entire course and are just 
about ready to take up their record 
course, and it will be interesting to wate) 
the results. Of course after the sum- 
mer camps, when we of the 17th begin 
target work, every man will again fire 


* Dennison makes a very small clip price-card holder with a pin on it that cannot be excelled 


for this purpose. 
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the preliminary and record courses on 
the indoor range, and a comparison will 
be made with the results obtained on the 
A range at the close of the season in 
1927. 

To bring out diseussion gradually and 
teach the men the finer points without 
having them know that they are receiv- 
ing instruction, large and carefully 
drawn colored charts have been made, 
framed and hung. The subject matter 
of these charts is from the training 
regulations on right and wrong sights, 
wind rules and diagrams from the score 
book, as well as all the colored charts of 
the rifle, the automatic rifle, and the 
pistol. 

Under the supervision of a specially 
designated range noncommissioned of- 
ficer, when an officer cannot be present, 
the range is kept open until 3:00 p. m. 
for practice with government ammuni- 
tion, and each morning finds a different 
squad engaged in the work for an hour 
or so. From 3:00 p. m. to 11:00 p. m. 
the company sells commercial ammuni- 
tion at one cent a round. Ammunition 
costs about half a cent a round, the paper 
targets cost from a quarter of a cent to 
a cent according to the kind, the attend- 
ant is given 20 per cent of the net pro- 
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does 
come 
omes 
rease 
it by 


te ceeds, and the remainder is given in 
plete prizes of many kinds. Nothing is made 
inted for the company fund, but the scheme 
ng in has paid for itself many times in the 
writ- 


great improvement shown and the in- 
terest taken in shooting. 

From the diagram of the basement of 
the barracks (Figure 1), it will be read- 
ily seen that the men who linger about 
the pool hall help the shooting gallery 
very materially. The men who shoot 
can fill in time before and after shoot- 
ing by playing pool. Then again the 
barber and tailor shops, which before 
the new arrangement were patronized 
but little, are now doing twice their 
former business. While a man is wait- 
ing for his turn in the barber chair, he 
will shoot a few strings on the range or 
play a game of pool. In fact every 
concession boosts every other, and the 
company fund profits immensely from 
the pool charges and the commissions 
from the barber and the tailor. But the 
real gain is in the constant shooting, 
most excellent shooting, that the men 
are doing; and, with the high scores made 
over the record indoor course, it will be 
instilled into the men to fight for those 
same scores on the A range. They will 
have become thoroughly familiar with 
the various positions, used to the trig- 
ger squeeze, will know the proper meth- 
ods of sighting and coaching, and with 
loose talk to recruits about the “terrible 
kick of the Springfield” absolutely for- 
bidden, it is our hope and opinion that 
the target record of Company A, 17th 
Infantry, will be better at the end of 
next season’s target practice. 
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LizEUTENANT S. M. 


HE UNITS of the 1st Division held 
« telegraphic small bore rifle com- 
petition on March 14. The firing was 


celled ve 
done at the home stations of the troops 


ist Division Small Bore Rifle and 
Pistol Matches 


Prouty, INFANTRY 


in eleven different posts in the II Corps 
Area. The scores were telegraphed to 
the division commander, Brig. Gen. H. 
A. Drum, at Fort Hamilton, New York, 
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and the targets were checked by a board 
of officers at division headquarters. 

The match was for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in marksmanship. 
Teams were entered by each battalion 
of the 16th, 18th, 26th and 28th Infantry, 
by the 1st Engineers and the Division 
Headquarters and Military Police Com- 
pany. Eighteen teams fired. 

The competition required ten shots 
from each of the prone, sitting, kneeling, 
and standing positions at a range of 50 
feet. The N. R. A. 50 foot (6 bull) tar- 
get, which has a 1 3-16-inch bull’s-eye, 
was used. Teams were allowed to use 
any type of .22-caliber rifle issued by 
the Ordnance Department and any type 
of .22 ammunition. 

The total possible score was 1,850. 
The highest three teams were: 


SO ee 1,806 
ee We, EE PE hon ho Saee sac 1,791 
Oe i EE is op eesinkc cae 1789 


The highest ten individual scores 
were: 


1. Sgt. Waldron, Co. F., 16th Inf....... 364 
2. Sgt. Bush, 3d Bn., 28th Inf........... 361 
3. Set. Loper, 3d Bn., 28th Inf......... 360 
4. Cpl. Chlieb, Co. A, 16th Inf......... 359 
5. Pfe. Judd, Co. F., 16th Inf........... 359 
6. Cpl. Soter, Co. F., 16th Inf......... 357 
7. Sgt. Black, Co. A., 16th Inf.......... 357 
8. Sgt. Johnson, Co. E., 16th Inf........ 356 
9. Pvt. Turner, 2d Bn., 26th Inf....... 356 
10. Sgt. Burns, 3d Bn., 28th Inf.......... 355 


On March 27 and 28 the 1st Division 


rs 


held a small-bore telegraphic pistol 
match. Teams in all parts of the I] 
Corps Area participated. They con. 
sisted of five men, of whom three were 
required to be enlisted men. The N. R. 
A. 20-yard pistol targets were used and 
teams were allowed to use any type of 
.22-caliber pistol. The match required 
ten shots, slow fire, five shots, timed 
fire, and five shots rapid fire, at a range 
of 50 feet. 
The highest four teams were: 


let Bee, 16 Bel... occ. 5ie 1,699 
Prov. Bn., 30th ef... ..4...088 1,666 
20 Fin, 200 Bok. 5. i\isé dnt 1,605 


Hq. and M. P. Co., Ist Division 1,567 


The highest ten individual scores 
were: 


Lieut. Marsh, 2d Bn., 18th Inf......... 352 
Capt. Tarbox, 2d Bn., 26th Inf.......... 350 
Lieut. Kron, Prov. Bn., 18th Inf........ 345 
Sgt. Oliver, lst Bn., 16th Inf............ 345, 
Pfc. Wagner, Ist Bn., 16th Inf........... 343 
Pvt. Sarubich, Ist Bn., 16th Inf......... 342 


lst Sgt. Vandercook, 2d Bn., 16th Inf... 341 
Ist Sgt. E. Hinger, 2d Bn., 16th Inf..... 340 
Set. Bednareck, Prov. Bn., 16th Inf..... 338 
Cpl. Kolin, Prov. Bn., 16th Inf......... 337 
Machine gunners of the division came 
into their own recently when the Secre- 
tary of War announced that Company 
D, 28th Infantry, had won the Edwin 
Howard Clark Machine Gunners Com- 
petition for 1927. Company D thus be- 
comes the recipient of the trophy, 4 
plaque, and $500.00 in prize money. 





Here and There with the Infantry 


EARLY 400 Diplomas were award- 
ed at the ninth annual graduation 
exercises of the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning on May 29. Addresses were 
made by Maj. Gen. Robert H. Allen, 
Chief of Infantry, and Brig. Gen. Edgar 


T. Collins, the Commandant, after 
which the diplomas were presented by 
General Allen. 

Three classes were graduated. The 
Advanced Class was composed of sixty- 
eight officers, of whom one was a lieuten- 
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ant colonel, twenty-one were majors, 
and fifty-four captains. The Company 
Officers’ Class had sixty-one captains 
and 106 lieutenants. The National 
Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class was 
composed of captains and lieutenants. 
Forty-two of these officers took the ma- 
chine gun and howitzer course, and 118 
were members of the company that 
studied rifle company weapons. 

The student officers from branches 
other than the Infantry were: Marine 
Corps, three; Quartermaster Corps, one; 
Cavalry, two; Medical Corps, one; and 
Air ( ‘orps, one. 


DURING THE SumMeER of 1917 Pvt. 
John Lomasney was a member of the 
company of which George C. Hicks 

sa first heutenant. They both went 

rseas with the 6th Division and to- 
ether took their baptism of fire. Re- 
ing to the United States, Private 
sney was discharged, and the two 
is were separated. Private Lomas- 
eenlisted after a year and went to 





THE 1928 BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS AT FORT SILL 
The team of the Ist Battalion, 38th Infantry 


Hawaii for three years, was discharged 
and remained in civil life for two years, 
when he again reenlisted and was sent 
to China. 

Upon his discharge from his last en- 
listment, Lomasney was returned to the 
United States. He had heard that his 
former officer friend was at Fort Ben- 
ning. Shortage of funds prevented his 
being reenlisted and ordered to Fort 
Benning. This was no obstacle to Lo- 
masney, however. He took his reenlist- 
ment allowance and paid his own way to 
Fort Benning from San Francisco. He 
is again serving under former first lieu- 
tenant Hicks, now Ist Set. George C. 
Hicks, Company B, 15th Tank Battal- 


ion. 
* can * 


TWENTY-SIX Orricers, graduates of 
the 1928 class at the Infantry School, 
were assigned to the 29th Infantry, 
the demonstration regiment for the 
school, at the conclusion of the course. 
Most of the captains of the 29th Infan- 
try will attend the advanced class dur- 
ing the coming year. 
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THE 22D INFANTRY’S BASEBALL TEAM 


An INTERESTING tennis tournament 
was completed at Fort Benning during 
graduation week. Lieutenant Hedekin, 
a champion player at West Point, 
emerged the winner in the men’s singles, 
while the ladies’ singles went to Mrs. 


L. N. Dunkle, of California, whose hus-. 


band was a member of the National 
Guard and Reserve Officers’ class. 

The finals were: 

Men’s Singles: Lieutenant Hedekin 
defeated Colonel Johnson, 9-7, 8-6, 8-6. 

Ladies’ Singles: Mrs. Dunkle defeat- 
ed Mrs. Wessells, 7-5, 8-6. 

Men’s Doubles: Colonel Johnson and 
Lieutenant Hedekin defeated Major 
Hobbs and Captain Christenberry, 6-2, 
4-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Mixed Doubles: Mrs. Wessells and 
Colonel Johnson defeated Miss Frank- 
lin and Lieutenant Bassett, 6-0, 6-4. 

* * * 

Two Poto TeaMs made up from Fort 
Benning’s best talent recently defeat- 
ed teams representing the Gover- 
nor’s Guards and Fort McPherson at 
Fort Benning. In the first two games, 


the Fort Benning Meadowlarks won 
from the Governor’s Guard by a score 
of 6 to 2, after which Fort McPherson 
lost to the Bluejays by a score of 14 to). 
Two days later the Bluejays defeated 
the Governor’s Guards 13 to 2, and the 
Meadowlarks won from Fort McPher- 
son, 9 to 0. 
& % ” 

Sgt. William F. Bissenden, 8th Infan- 
try, was awarded the Pershing Trophy 
for having made the remarkable score 
of 294 out of a possible 300 points in the 
National Team Match at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, in September, 1927. 
Bissenden’s performance is a_ world’ 
record in match firing. 

The Pershing Trophy, which is illus- 
trated on page 89, has just been com- 
pleted. Maj. Gen. R. H. Allen, Chief oi 
Infantry, recently forwarded the Trophy 
to Sergeant Bissenden, the first man to 
win it. 


Sergeant 


* * * 
Tue Dreams of all the golfers who 
a few years ago struggled over th 
dusty little nine-hole golf course 
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THE PERSHING TROPHY 


Schofield Barracks, T. H., were fulfilled 
on March 14, when the King Kalakaua 
Country Club officially opened its doors 
at the Island Post. The little course 
has now grown to a sporting eighteen- 
hole affair and the club is housed in an 
adequate building, with a general club 
room, locker rooms for men and women, 
a lunch room, and a kitchen. 

The new elub house is located in a 
beautiful grove of Hawaiian trees, the 
er site of King Kalakaua’s Hunt- 
Lodge. In the old days of the Ha- 
n royalty the king and his court 
come here to the Uplands of Scho- 
or their summer sports and hunt- 
he old hunting lodge has been en- 
remodeled and modernized in 

v respect for the golf club. 
is a popular game the year 
at Schofield Barracks, not only 


among the officers but among the en- 
listed men as well. So popular indeed 
has it become among the enlisted per- 
sonnel that a golf club has recently been 
organized for them, and the building 
formally used by the Schofield Golf 


Club has been set aside for their use. 
* * * 


A Duty well done, but the difficulties 
of which have perhaps had little general 
appreciation, came to an end recently. 
The following letter from the Secretary 
of War to Col. W. H. Waldron, 10th In- 
fantry, tells the story: 


1. The Secretary of War desires me 
to inform you that he is much pleased at 
the manner in which personnel of the 
10th Infantry has performed the impor- 
tant and delicate duties incident to the 
guarding of the tomb of the late Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding at Marion, 
Ohio, from August 10, 1923, to May 1, 
1928. 

2. The reports received in the War 
Department indicate that the behavior 
of the detachment has been above re- 
proach; that the civilian contacts in 
Marion have been splendidly main- 
tained; that the military duty has been 
well done; and that the entire tour of 
duty of the detachment of the regiment 
during nearly five years has been such 
as to reflect great credit upon the 10th 
Infantry and the Army. 





THE TEAM OF CO. G, 17TH INF. 


Which won the Post Basketball Championship 
for 1928 at Fort Des Moines 
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APPROACHING THE FINISH LINE INSIDE THE COMPOUND 


3 The Secretary of War has directed 
me to express to you and the members 
of the regiment that have participated 
in the guarding of the tomb of the late 
President Harding, his commendation 
for the exemplary conduct of the detach- 
ment and for the efficient manner in 
which its important duties have been 


performed. 
* * * 


Last Year the 15th Infantry, Col. 
Isaac Newell commanding, held a com- 
petition march between companies. So 
successful was the event that it was re- 
peated this year. 

The march was over a 5-mile course 
in the form of a loop; about half of it 
over paved streets in the city of Tientsin 
and the remainder over rough dirt roads. 
The rules for the competition covered 
the following: companies that would 











A FEW OF THE SPECTATORS 





participate; enlisted men who were ex- 
cused (men whose duties interfered): 
the uniform (government issue shoes, 
woolen O. D. breeches, woolen 0. D. 
shirt, service hat or service or winter 
cap, with additional clothing optional 
but uniform within each company); 
equipment (which was optional) ; route 
of march; order of march; judges; un- 
pires; and method of determining the 
winner (based principally on elapsed 
time and with penalties for men who 
might fall out). 

~ The competition created a great deal 
of interest and many spectators gath- 
ered in the compound. For their benefit 
the progress of the competing com- 
panies was shown on a large scale map, 


the necessary information being ob- 








JUDGES CHECKING UP AT FINISH LINE 
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tained from control posts at each mile 


waiian Division, held on April 17, 1928, 


along the route of march. was a gala affair. It was the largest 
The officers of the 15th Infantry are horse show ever held at Schofield Bar- 
of the opinion that the competition and racks, with the greatest number of en- 


the preparation for it are not only a 
means of conditioning the men, but that 
they are excellent morale builders. 

Company L, which won the competi- 
tion, made the march in the remarkable 
time of 47 minutes 19 2-5 seconds with- 
out losing a man, at an average rate of 
6.34 miles per hour. The average elapsed 
time for the whole regiment was 49 min- 
utes 29 2-5 seconds. 





tries, variety of events, number of spec- 
tators, and general enthusiasm. 

Fifteen organizations of the division 
contended hotly for the ribbons, and the 
prizes that were presented by generous 
citizens and business firms of Honolulu. 

After the dust had all settled, it was 
found that the 35th Infantry, Col. C. W. 
Weeks commanding, had won 119 points, 
62 more than its nearest competitor. 














*” ~ The Service Company, 35th Infantry, 
oe On May 21, the Chief of Infantry alone, Capt. James P. Floyd command- 
D. announced Corp. Anthony J. Malsen’s Ing, made a total of 84 points and added 
inter squad of Company A as the 1st Battal- to its collection twelve trophies, six blue 
smal ion, 15th Infantry squad of the Chief ribbons, four reds, one yellow and eight 
ioe) of Infantry’s Combat Team, and sent whites. 

hes his congratulations to all whose hard on oe | 

+ work had helped to achieve this success. ONCE MORE the Doughboys win at the 
aga a Field Artillery School. The 1st Bat- 
om Tue ANNUAL horse show of the Ha- talion, 38th Infantry, basketball team 
who 

, deal 

gath- 
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com- 
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35TH INFANTRY LEADS IN HAWAIIAN DIVISION HORSE SHOW 
April 17, 1928 
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had an uphill fight after losing the first 
game of the season, but the old “Rock 
of the Marne” spirit brought it through 
to win its second championship cup since 
being stationed at Fort Sill. 


* * * 


Tue 15th Tank Battalion has com- 
pleted its regular range practice season 
with the pistol. The battalion was far 
from downcast when it found that this 
year’s results smashed all of its former 
pistol marksmanship records with a 
qualification percentage of 94.45. Of 
the 311 men who fired only eighteen re- 
mained unqualified. 

During the practice the tankers were 
not trying to beat their previous records; 
the men simply went to the range de- 
termined to put forward every effort 
and make the very best scores that they 


could. The results speak for themselves. 
* * * 


In THE 45th Infantry (P. 8.), Major 
A. 8. Fletcher commands the 1st Bat- 
talion, and Capt. H. V. Dexter com- 
mands Company D. They both have 
something of which to be proud. 

Company D has finished target prac- 
tice with the Browning machine gun and 
has made what is believed to be the best 
record in the Philippine Department. 

Every man on the roll of the company, 


LL 


even those on sick report, fired and ali 
qualified as gunners—either expert, first 
class or second class. A most remark. 
able performance. The average score 
for all the men was 317-plus. 

The score of the high man was 396, 
made by Pvt. Felix Baload. He is 
either a mighty fine machine gunner or 


Allah was on his side. 
* * * 


Tue Fo.iowine item from El Morro 
News shows that the 65th Infantry is 
“up on its toes”: 

It has long been a debatable question 
as to the best method of firing machine 
guns at the 600-yard traverse target. 
The question always arises as to whether 
a burst of four or five shots is better 
than one of two or three shots. The 
arguments are generally for the larger 
burst, but in actual practice many high 
scores are made with the smaller burst 
firing. 

Captain Baldwin, commanding Con- 
pany M, after pondering over the que:- 
tion, requested authority to expend an 
extra amount of ammunition to actually 
test out the matter and determine just 
what procedure gave the best results. 

This authority was given, and during 
the machine gun firing at Henry Bar- 
racks just completed, it was demon- 
strated that for field firing the small 
burst gave the best results, but for 1,000- 
inch firing the best results were obtained 
by using a burst of five or six. 








Old Dogs and New Tricks 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
FTER the Civil War, Admiral Farragut opposed 


the building of “ironclads” in time of peace. 


He 


stated, “I think well of ironclads, but would not use 
these iron monsters on the sea except in war. I would 
build warships of wood, and have their armor put on 


at the same time. The ships I would put on the ocean; 


the iron coverings I would stow away until needed. 
Our warships should not put on armor until war is 


declared.” 
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LANS for the conduct of the field 
training of the many units of the 
National Guard in approximately eighty 
camps are rapidly nearing completion 
in the Militia Bureau. Practically all 
the estimates for the cost of this train- 
ing have been received from the States, 
and in the very near future the neces- 
sary Training Authorities and Reserva- 
tions of Funds will be issued for the con- 
duct of the camps. Then nothing will 
remain to be done except to assemble 
the troops and proceed with the training 


Fort Leonard Wood, Md.. . Virginia 


Virginia Beach, Va........ Virginia 





The National Guard 


Camp Devens, Mass.. ..... Massachusetts 
Maine ...... 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vt...... Vermont .... 

Niantic, Com®..s0+.os eb <a Connecticut 


Peekskill, N. Y........... New York... 
Sea Girt, N. di. 6.00 5eeeue New Jersey 
Yuaco, Porto Rico........ Porto Rico. . 


Mt. Gretna, Pa: ..)ssie05 Pennsylvania 
Cascade, Md..........00- Maryland .. 
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Field Training Camps, Infantry, National 
Guard, 1928 


as planned in accordance with the Na- 
tional Guard Training Directive and 
the Annual Notes on National Guard 
Training. 

Under the present plan, camps for the 
field training of the Infantry of the Na- 
tional Guard will be conducted at the 
following places in each corps area dur- 
ing the periods indicated. Information 
as to the field training of the other 
branches may be obtained from the Mili- 
tia Bureau. 


I CORPS AREA 


Sp gl Pierre July 7 to August 4. 


keke set omens August 4 to 18. 
seheteewaned August 4 to 18. 
plat dues we July 8 to August 5. 


Il CORPS AREA 


2 ee re June 17 to September 9. 
cue ans meade July 7 to August 4. 
Sindaticne sds August 12 to 27. 


III CORPS AREA 


eee wr, e July 21 to August 18. 


eden ntaules July 8 to August 26 (Break 


of one week). 


District of Columbia..... August 12 to 26 (one com- 


pany). 


Ee, pe ee June 10 to 24. 
New York (Tank Compa- 

Lidetesbs cnet August 5 to 19. 
Sans lalaiiabiinn’ Not determined. 
nash tnaekas Oe July 15 to 29. 


August 5 to 19. 


‘The dates are subject to some slight change, but in the main they are correct. 
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IV CORPS AREA 


Camp Beauregard, La..... Louisiana ............... 
ee 
Camp Johnston, Fla...... ep rp Fh 
Camp McClellan, Ala.....Alabama ............... 
IR 4 5 win irnice a cain 
Camp Jackson, S. C...... Eee ry 


ee eww ee 


Camp Perry, Ohio 


Camp Knox, Ky 


Point Pleasant, W. Va... 


Camp Grant, Ill.......... 
Camp Grayling, Mich.. .. 
Camp Williams, Wis..... 


. West Virginia 


. Michigan 
. Wisconsin 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


“ese eee wee 
“ee eee eee 


ore eee ene eaee 


RoC P Ee REPEC ER ER CAS FS 


MIN 80. ood e cov ingane? 
Kentucky 


“ee ewww ew wee 


VI CORPS AREA 


Illinois 


ee ewe eee ewe eee ee 
eoeoeosteeceaseeeees 


VII CORPS AREA 


Fort Riley, Kans......... OT Pe re 
Camp Clark, Mo......... Tee 
Camp Pike, Ark.......... CN ii ks caida cEiet 
Ee Pere 
Lake City, Minn......... PEPE 

py oe 
Camp Dodge, Iowa....... ee es Sere 
Devil’s Lake, N. D........} vorth Dakota ........... 


eee ee 
Palacios, Tex 
Fort Sill, Okla............ 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz..... 


Clatsop, Oreg............ 
Camp Murray, Wash..... 


. Arizona 


VIII CORPS AREA 


Colorado 
OS aa ee 
Oklahoma 


oe eee eee eee eee 


IX CORPS AREA 


NSS Ji wis Uaceseacueee 
Washington 


Fort Wm. H. Harrison, 


Be. 0s cap esnendeases 
San Luis Obispo, Calif..... 


Montana 
California 
California 


HAWAII 


Two periods not yet determined. 


July 8 to 22. 
August 5 to 19. 
June 10 to 24. 
August 5 to 19. 
July 15 to 29. 


July 8 to 22. 30th Division 
Assembly. 


June 10 to 24 (One Bat- 
talion). 

July 15 to 29. 

August 5 to 19. 

August 5 to 19. 

August 12 to 26. 


July 28 to August 11. 
August 8 to 22. 
July 28 to August 11. 


August 12 to 26. 

August 12 to 26. 

August 19 to September 2. 
August 6 to 20. 

June 16 to 30. 

July 7 to August 5. 
August 5 to 19. 

June 9 to 23. 


June 9 to 23. 
July 8 to 22. 
August 11 to 25. 
August 12 to 26. 


June 13 to 27. 
June 14 to 28. 


June 9 to 23. 
July 1 to 28. 
August 11 to 25. 





vision 


Bat- 


er 2. 
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Field Training Assigned National Guard 
Reservists 


T HAS BEEN the policy of the Militia 

Bureau, in the past, to encourage the 
training of officers of the assigned Na- 
tional Guard Reserve with the units of 
their States concerned. This policy has 
proven popular and many States have 
taken advantage of it as a means for af- 
fording these officers training, and to re- 
place active personnel who are unable 
to attend camp. This policy was ex- 
pressed in paragraph 7 of Militia Bu- 
reau Circular No. 1-B, 1928, and, while 
the provisions of this paragraph stated 
that the field training of such assigned 
Reservists would be confined to those 
needed to replace active personnel who 


were unable to attend, some misunder- 


standing arose relative to the filling of 


vacancies in organizations of such per- 


sonnel. In view of this misunderstand- 
ing, the Militia Bureau recently pub- 
lished the following: 


It is the policy of the Militia Bureau 
to authorize field training of only such 
National Guard Reserve officers as are 
regularly assigned to organizations as a 
war reserve, and then only to replace an 
active officer who is unable to attend— 


not to temporarily supply an officer for 


a vacancy which can be filled in the 
usual manner. See paragraph 7, Circu- 
lar No. 1-B, Militia Bureau, January 5, 
1928. 





National Guard Division Staff Camps 


ROM all indications the training 

year 1928 will be a successful one 
for the staffs of the National Guard di- 
visions. From information already re- 
ceived in the Militia Bureau, each divi- 
sion that has a recognized staff will be 
given training during the coming year 
in problems and exercises. Each has 
planned extensive command post ex- 
ercises in which the members of the 
staffs will be required to function in 
their assignments. The presence of the 
division signal companies will assure 
good communication service. While re- 
markable progress has been made in the 
training of the division staffs during the 
past, there can be little doubt that the 
excellent plans for this season will per- 
mit an even greater advance. 

The following list, compiled from the 


data in the Militia Bureau, shows the 
divisions that will have staff training 
and the places and dates at which the 
training will be conducted: 


26th Div., Cp. Devens, Mass., July 7 to 21. 
27th Div., Peekskill, N. Y., Aug. 26 to Sept. 9. 
28th Div., Mt. Gretna, Pa. July 28 to 
Aug. 11. 
29th Div., Cascade, Md., Aug. 12 to 26. 
30th Div., Cp. Jackson, 8. C., July 8 to 22. 
3lst Div., Cp. Johnston, Fla., June 10 to 24. 
32nd Div., Cp. Grayling, Mich., Aug. 8 to 22. 
33rd Div., Cp. Grany, IIl., July 28 to Aug. 11. 
34th Div., Cp. Dodge, Ia., Aug. 5 to 19. 
36th Div., Palacios, Tex., July 8 to 22. 
37th Div., Cp. Perry, O., July 22 to Aug. 5. 
38th Div., Cp. Knox, Ky., Aug. 5 to 19. 
40th Div., San Luis Obispo, Cal., July 28 
to Aug. 11. 
4lst Div., Fort Lewis, Wash., July 8 to 22. 
43rd Div., Niantic, Conn., Aug. 5 to 19. 
44th Div., Sea Girt, N. J., Aug. 18 to Sept. 1. 
45th Div., Ft. Sill, Okla., Aug. 11 to 25. 
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Combined Training, Division Staffs and Air 
Service, National Guard 


HE Militia Bureau has recently 
inaugurated a policy to encourage, 

and eventually require, all National 
Guard Air Service units to take com- 
bined training with their division staffs. 
It is believed training of this kind will 
afford the personnel of these units better 
opportunity to become familiar with the 
duties normally performed in war and, 
at the same time, give the division staffs 
the benefit of the cooperation of the di- 
vision air service in working out the 
various problems in connection with 
their training. It is the opinion that this 
policy should prove popular with the 


personnel of the Air Service units who 
have heretofore trained largely at sep. 
arate camps. 

Under this policy for 1928, the Air 
Service units of the following divisions 
will have joint training with their divi- 
sion staffs: 


28th Division .............. Mt. Gretna, Pa. 
SOG TRPROD oc ccvin cnc cvesctas Cascade, Md. 
SBth Divisiem: oc fer icissscs Cp. Jackson, 8. C 
errr er Cp. Grayling, Mich. 
SOrd DVMOON cncctcowecceied Cp. Grant, Ill. 
Se. BIPM ack cancaveacone Palacios, Tex. 
Bete TONVEORN 5 5c vb vnccencaee Cp. Perry, Ohio 
ST BISPSIIO 5S oc wc ecees asbeun Cp. Knox, Ky. 


40th Division ........ San Luis Obispo, Cal. 





Summer Training Activities of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard 
Cotonet W. H. Oury, Infantry! 


HERE is perhaps no more interest- 

ing military training conducted in 
the United States than that carried on 
by the Pennsylvania National Guard at 
Mt. Gretna. The training is a model of 
elementary field work, but carries with 
it practically all kinds of basic instruc- 
tion. 

One rather unusual feature of this 
training for so large a body of troops is 
that it is all competitive. This is done 
notwithstanding the fact that the troops 
come to camp by brigades at different 
times. This competitive idea is applied 
to all lines of activity, combat training, 
close order, administration, and recrea- 
tion. It has been found easier to create 
interest and engender enthusiasm in the 
training by making these competitions 


at camp secondary objectives. As the 
competitions are both basic and field, 
they lend themselves to a progressive 
scheme of instruction. 

The first two days after arriving in 
camp, always Saturday and Sunday, are 
devoted to getting settled. Then follow 
two days range work, also competitive, 
with the scores announced at the end of 
each day. This target practice is only 
for those men who have had preliminary 
work in the armories at home or on local 
ranges. The recruits and such men 4s 
have had no previous instruction are 
given preliminary work and some prac- 
tice on the 75-foot range. This short 
range has been found of immense value 
as a means of teaching shooting at the 
camp. It also relieves the pressure 0 


* Senior Instructor, Pennsylvania National Guard. 
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the main range, the facilities of which 
are somewhat limited for so large a 
number of troops. This 75-foot range 
of sixty targets is the only known range 
of its kind in either the National Guard 
or the Regular Army camps. 

After target practice comes a series of 
smal! tactical combat problems, for the 
squad, section, platoon, and company, 
for all rifle and machine gun companies. 
Each problem has a written situation 
and is so laid as to make it comprehen- 
sive to the officer or noncommissioned 


| officer indicated as the leader for the 


exercise. These problems are prepared 
and forwarded to the various company 
commanders some months prior to 
camp. Footnotes to each problem indi- 
cate the military principles involved 
and refer to the applicable paragraphs 
of Training Regulations. 

Before starting a problem, the officer 
in charge presents it to the entire com- 
pany, states what is expected, and gives 
such information as could be gotten 
from the situation under combat condi- 
tions. During the execution of the prob- 
lem, such men as are not actually firing 
follow closely behind under an officer 
who conducts a critique as the advance 
is made, telling the men what is being 
done and why. There is also a critique 
ior the entire unit at the completion of 
the exercise, at which attention is called 
to the manner in which the military 
principles involved were carried out. 

These are actual combat problems, 


fired at appearing and disappearing tar- 
gets, which represent as nearly as pos- 
sible the aetion of the enemy, and are 


competitive. In the squad, section, and 
platoon problems, the unit firing repre- 
sents the entire company in the exercise, 
but the leader must be of appropriate 
grade for the size of the unit. The Reg- 
ular Army instructor in charge of the 
exercise does the rating, which involves 


only four factors—the number of hits, 
the number of targets hit, leadership, 
and attendance. The known factors are 
given the greatest weight; as a conse- 
quence, there has never been a question 
raised as to the fairness of the findings. 

There is also a competitive bivouac 
for the battalion. This problem is also 
prepared in advance, and involves ad- 
vance guard, outpost, and bivouac. For 
the last mentioned, the battalion is rated 
on the tactical conduct of the various 
phases of the problem, the manner of 
going into camp, sanitation, preparation 
of food, and the like. After the exercise 
is over, there is a critique at which the 
officer in charge goes over the principles 
involved and how they were carried out, 
and gives an opportunity to those offi- 
cers in command of the units to explain 
what they did and why. This affords 
an excellent opportunity for instruction 
in everything that relates to the bat- 
talion. 

There is also a defensive problem 
which involves a battalion with a howit- 
zer company attached. One company 
of the battalion lays out trenches, an- 
other digs a section of trenches, while 
the third constructs a section of wire 
entanglements. The companies rotate 
on this duty so that during the course of 
the morning each has had a chance at 
the three kinds of work. The machine 
guns and howitzers at the same time are 
selecting gun positions with targets, line 
of fire, gun pits, and so on. The work 
is competitive for the companies as well 
as for the battalion. The battalion com- 
mander directs the work and, with his 
staff, issues the necessary orders for the 
occupation of the position and forwards 
a map of the position to the next in com- 
mand. Again a critique follows, at 


which the entire battalion is present. 
In addition to the above, there is a 
competition in close order or disciplin- 
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ary drill for practically all units. The 
groups armed with the pistol and those 
armed with the rifle are conducted sepa- 
rately, but the same judges for each 
group are used throughout the camp. 
This has served to stress the importance 
of basic work and to keep up interest in 
that important phase of training during 
the armory training period as well as 
during the period at camp. 

The same healthy competitive spirit 
exists in the recreational activities of the 
troops at the camp at Mt. Gretna. Each 
regiment and the special troops and 
trains have field days of their own. Dur- 
ing this meet, the teams are made up for 
the big meet which follows and in which 
all the troops of the camp take part. 
Fine spirit and fine sportsmanship pre- 
vail in this recreation. There has been 
started an athletic field which, when fin- 
ished, will add much to this phase of 
training. It is in a natural amphitheater 
in which a 20-foot quarter-mile track 
has been built, but which can be much 
improved. On three sides of this, seats 
can be installed with little expense. 
Some day, it is believed, the importance 
of this improvement will be so fully 
realized that it will be completed. 

The mechanical equipment of the 
camp deserves a word. The targets 
which represent the enemy on the com- 
bat range can be manipulated so that 
silhouettes appear singly, two at a time, 
as scouts, or as squads. The problems 
are so laid that the number of targets 
that appear is about equal to the num- 
ber of men firing the problem. Then 
targets are made to disappear after be- 
ing up a short time, as the director indi- 
cates, to reappear again farther in the 
rear. A series of pits is arranged to 
permit this. 

There are some facilities for training 
at Mt. Gretna not possessed by any of 


—— 


our training areas outside the Service 
schools. There is a very complete com- 
bat range which can be controlled by 
telephone from any point on it. The 
communication system is unusually 
efficient and greatly increases the safety 
of combat firing. This range is installed 
over a front about equal to that of g 
division in action, and, in that way, af- 
fords excellent opportunity to train a 
considerable personnel in communica- 
tions duty. The one great drawback at 
Mt. Gretna is the lack of sufficient open 
ground to train a large force when the 
troops are sufficiently advanced to con- 
duct larger problems in minor tactics. 

There is a landscape target range on 
which every company in the division 
fires a company problem; there are bay- 
onet courses and a grenade range 
through which all units must pass. Thus 
the entire contingent of the Guard that 
camps at Mt. Gretna is kept in touch 
with every phase of modern training. 
Particular attention is given to teaching 
the necessity for cover from airplanes 
and the necessity for guarding against 
gas, which will no doubt be used in our 
next war. 

The results of all competitions are 
published before the units leave camp, 
and the winner of divisional competi- 
tions receives a streamer. These are 
much sought after by all units and do 
much to stimulate effort and applica- 
tion. ; 

Each camp is being rapidly provided 
with kitchens and mess halls, so that, no 
matter what the weather, the men can 
live in comfort. Both officers and men 
look forward with pleasure to their out- 
door period. The progress made during 
this period speaks well for the spirit and 
enthusiasm of the Guard and for the in- 
terest of the higher authorities of the 
Guard in developing proper facilities. 
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An Excellent Record 


OR the second year in succession the 
I, 44th Infantry, 36th Division, Texas 
National Guard, has presented, for An- 
nua! Armory Inspection, twenty-one 
units (band being at separate station 
from service company) with a result of 
and twenty “VS” units—the 
same record as in 1927. This record is 
unequalled in the VIII Corps Area, if 
in fact in any corps area of the United 


States. 


one “ 


The regimental area as allocated 
covers some 225 miles in length and 
about 75 miles in depth. Regimental 
headquarters is in Fort Worth, where 
the regiment maintains a twenty-four 


hour orderly service daily with the per- 
sonnel of staff section of the service com- 
pany functioning. 

Col. Holman Taylor commands the 
regiment, and many of its officers are 
graduates of the Infantry School Na- 
tional Guard classes. 

A feature of the recent inspection was 
an open air problem in minor tactics, 
with blank ammunition, demonstrating 
a problem in assault. A field kitchen 
served rations to the troops and spec- 
tators following the inspection, and also 
served as an excellent recruiting medium 
among the Texas youth assembled to 
view the inspection. 








A True Story 


Masor Joun C. Frencu, Infantry 


HILE inspecting Company I, 137th Infantry, 

Kansas National Guard, I stopped in front of a 
chubby, pink-cheeked young fellow in the rear rank, 
and took his rifle. While inspecting the rifle I asked 
him, “How long have you been in the company?” He 
replied, “Three weeks tonight, Sir.” I then asked, “Do 
you know what the articles of war are?” He replied, 
“I know what my articles of war are, Sir.” I then asked, 
“What are they?” Touching the rifle with his right 
hand and the bayonet with his left, he replied, “My 
rifle and my bayonet, Sir.” Forgetful of the properly 
dignified bearing of a federal inspector, I, as the nigger 
would say, bus’ rite out an’ say, “By God, boy, stick to 
it. You’re a true Doughboy.” 
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Deadwood Being Eliminated 


HE GREATEST step ever taken 
for the development of the efficiency 
of the Organized Reserves is now suc- 
cessfully under way as a result of new 


policies that the War Department 
adopted last year. These policies were 
initiated at the request of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association and upon recom- 
mendation of committees of Reserve of- 
ficers who served on active duty in the 
War Department making studies of Re- 
serve problems. Such studies prompted 
recommendations that the disinterested 
and inattentive Reserve officer, the 
deadwood in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
be eliminated. 

The initial step was accomplished sev- 
eral years ago by Lieut. Col. Fred B. 
Ryons, then secretary of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association, in the definition of 
two classes within the Reserves. These 
are the Organized Reserves, which em- 
brace all active Reserve officers who are 
assigned and applying themselves to 
maintain fitness, and the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, a pool of unassigned officers, 
qualified, but not giving time and at- 
tention to Reserve studies. 

This classification was brought into 
actual operation by the establishment 
on January 1 of an inactive list of Re- 
serve officers, as distinguished from an 
active list. Officers on the inactive list 
will not be eligible for active duty train- 
ing, promotion, or assignment in time of 
peace. They will be set apart, which 
will remove the promotion block that 

100 


stands in the way of younger and mor 
active Reserve officers who are showing 
a continuous interest in Organized Re- 
serve activities. 

The effectiveness as well as the ne- 
cessity for the creation of this inactive 
list is manifest by statistics on reap- 
pointment of Reserve officers since Jan- 
uary 1, when the inactive list was cre- 
ated. More than one-half of these re- 
appointments have been on the inactive 
list. War Department statistics, pre- 
pared in the office of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, reveal that since January 1, 59 per 
cent of the reappointments have been 
on the inactive list. Only 41 per cent 
have been on the active list. This fact, 
when considered with the condition that 
some 40,000 Reserve officers will be up 
for reappointment this year, indicates 
that a most effective reorganization and 
reclassification will be accomplished. 

Officers who fail to take sufficient in- 
terest in their commissions to notify the 
War Department of changes of addres 
or to reply to War Department con- 
munications are now facing the penalty. 
There is an average of forty-six officers 
a month being dropped by the War De- 
partment, separated from the service by 
reason of inability to locate them or 0 
account of their failure to reply to col- 
respondence. 

Separations from the Organized Re- 
serve are being made at the rate of a)- 
proximately 333 per month, while ne¥ 
appointments, nearly all of which ar 
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in the grade of second lieutenant, aver- 
sve 575 per month. Promotions are av- 


craving 160 per month, more than two- 


thirds being from second lieutenant to 
first heutenant. 

Warning of the determination of the 
War Department to clear out the dead- 
wood was sounded before the House 
Committee on Appropriations at the 


last session of Congress by Major Jon- 
athan M. Wainwright, on duty with the 


training section of the General Staff. 
He said: 

“We are going to say to the Reserve 
Officers who have not done the pre- 
scribed work: ‘You have not lived up 


to the letter of the regulations; there- 
fore you will never go to active duty 


training any more and we are through 
spending any more money on you.’ ” 

When an officer comes up for reap- 
pointment he must have 200 hours of 
active duty training or inactive duty 
study in correspondence courses or con- 
ference work, or have a certificate of 
capacity in his present or the next higher 
grade. Without these to his credit, the 
reappointment, possible otherwise by 
physical examination, will be in the in- 
active list. 

It is quite possible that this setting 
aside of so many officers on the inactive 
list will, by the close of the year, re- 
establish the Organized Reserves within 
the procurement objectives of the War 
Department. 





Libraries for Reserve Officers 


HE IMPETUS given to training, 

particularly to individual and group 
inactive status study, with the new 
policies governing the Organized Re- 
serves has opened a new opportunity for 
service by chapters of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Association and similar group 
centers, 

One difficulty that many Reserve of- 
ficers find in connection with their 
studies is the time required to obtain in- 
lormation as to where certain data per- 
taining to their studies may be found 
available. This difficulty may readily 
be solved with the institution of special 
group libraries developed by local chap- 
ters, division headquarters, or central 
local organizations of Reserve officers. 
icleus for such libraries should be 
plete set of Army Regulations, 

tegulations, and Technical 
Regulations, together with standard 
military textbooks for reference. 


An ideal method of initiating such a 
library with the regulations is to segre- 
gate these regulations into the divisions 
or branches into which they are num- 
bered, and provide a Kalamazoo binder 
for each classification. Reserve officer 
groups, particularly where one or more 
branches of the services are represented, 
find this the most practicable method of 
making the regulations available for 
study by members. 

A large number of manuals, hand- 
books and pamphlets which have been 
prepared by the War Department and 
published by the Government Printing 
Office or the Adjutant General should 
be in every such military library. A 
catalog of most of these is found in the 
Price List 19, Government Printing Of- 
fice, entitled “Army and Militia.” Cir- 
cular No. 5, War Department, January 
30, 1928, also lists some War Depart- 
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ment Documents in addition to regula- 
tions. 

Many valuable publications are is- 
sued by the Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, and 
at the other special service schools. 
These may be supplemented by other 
military manuals and textbooks. All of 
this material is handled by the Book 
Department of the Infantry Association. 


a , 


The purpose of the Infantry Associa. 
tion is to provide service to its member, 
The Book Department will give carefy| 
attention to any requests for informs. 
tion as to the suggestive requisites {oy 
creation of such libraries and is jp , 
position to lend most valuable service 
to the individual officer as well ag tp 
groups or organizations of officers jp 
building up military libraries. 





New Infantry Reserve Officers 


EW APPOINTMENTS by the War 
Department of officers in the In- 


fantry branch of the Organized Re- 
serves include the following: 


Lieutenant Colonel: 

E. P. Conway, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Major: 

T. L. Alexander, Atlanta, Ga. 


Captains: 
T. M. Allison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
L. E. Albert, Spokane, Wash. 
C. F. Barrett, Jr., Oklahoma City, Okla, 
F. H. Clark, San Francisco, Cal. 
KX. F. Duffy, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
L. A. Densmore, Barre, Vt. 
H. A. Fry, Altus, O. 
W. T. Enger, Chagrin Falls, O. 
J. R. Finch, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


L. G. Gorman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. L. Frankland, Jackson, Tenn. 

J. L. Gurney, Oswego, N. Y. 

H. W. Holliway, Jefferson City, Mo. 
V. R. Hoag, Norway, Me. 

J. A. Malone, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. L. Mansfield, Winslow, Me. 

T. B. Manuel, Dania, Fla. 

M. O. York, Weldona, Colo. 

C. A. Reif, Buffalo, N. Y. 


First Lieutenants: 
J. A. Baldwin, Albion, Mich. 
B. Boykin, Camden, 8. C. 
D. F. DeLap, Bozeman, Mont. 
C. L. Gullett, Salt Lick, Ky. 
M. C. Harrington, Montpelier, Vt. 
IX. Hickery, Newtonville, Miss. 
R. U. Mueller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
IX. O. Reed, Fort Worth, Tex. 
A. R. Stuetz, Ardmore, Pa. 





Committee to Study Organized Reserve Policies 


OUR Infantry Reserve officers have 

been named on the committee of 
nine that is to meet in Washington with 
the General Staff of the War Depart- 
ment to report on operation of Reserve 
Corps policies. Each of the nine corps 
area commanders has selected one Re- 
serve officer for the committee. It will 
meet July 9, the nine members having 


been ordered to fifteen days’ active 
duty. 

The purpose of convening this coll 
mittee is to keep the War Departmet! 
informed of the views of Reserve 0 
ficers as to the administrative operati0! 
of policies that govern the appointment 
assignment, and promotion of Reser’ 
officers. 
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S0Cia- No Regular Army officers will be on 
bers the committee, for it is the desire of the 
areful War Department to have the committee 
arm make its study and analysis of Reserve 


es for 
$s ina 
3eTVice 

as to 
ers ip 


policies and administration and prepare 
a report, uninfluenced and unaffected by 
opinion of Regular Army officers. 

The personnel of the committee fol- 
lows: 

Brig. Gen. John Ross Delafield, Ord- 
nance Reserve, of New York City. 

Brig. Gen. Leigh Robinson Gignilliat, 
Infantry Reserve, Culver, Indiana. 

Col. Alexander Swanson Begg, Med- 
ical Reserve, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


Col. Carl Raymond Gray, Jr., Engi- 
neer Reserve, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lieut. Col. William Rawlings Brooks, 
Signal Corps Reserve, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Lieut. Col. Randolph E. B. McKen- 
ney, Infantry Reserve, Washington, 
D.C. 

Lieut. Col. Roy Culver Ward, In- 
fantry Reserve, Mill Valley, California. 

Lieut. Col. Robert C. Lowry, Military 
Intelligence Reserve, Mission, Texas. 

Major Robert Andrew McMillan, In- 
“fantry Reserve, Knoxville, Tennessee. 





War Department 


HE WAR DEPARTMENT has 

called upon all corps area command- 
ers to compile and submit complete sta- 
tistical reports on the personnel and ac- 
of the Organized Reserves. 
These reports, which will be compiled 
this summer, not only will entail a com- 
prehensive classified tabulation by 
grade, section and location, but will em- 
brace statisties upon the Organized Re- 
serve personnel trained during the fiscal 
year. They wiil include reports on in- 
active training, enrollment and study in 
correspondence courses and conference 
meetings. The complete report will be 
extensive enough to present a clear pic- 
ture of the actual status of the Organ- 


tivities 
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is coll ized Reserves in relation to the procure- 
artment ment objectives, 
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eration Four sections of the Organized Re- 
ntment serves are now closed to appointments 
Reserve in all grades. No applications for ap- 


pointn 


ent in these sections will be sent 





Notes on Reserves 


to the Adjutant General, a recent War 
Department letter to corps area com- 
manders directs. These sections are the 
Adjutant-General’s Department Re- 
serve, except for postal duty; the 
Finance Department Reserve, except for 
residents of the Hawaiian, Philippine 
and Panama Canal Departments; the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department 
Reserve; and the Military Intelligence 
Reserve. 


The procurement objective for the 
Branch Assignment Group for the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Reserve has been set 
at 600 officers, and plans have been an- 
nounced by the War Department to 
merge the Branch and Territorial As- 
signment Groups under that objective. 
There are at present 821 officers, accord- 
ing to a recent statistical report, en- 
rolled in the Military Intelligence Re- 
serve, 
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“GERMANY, TEN YEARS AFTER,” by 
George H. Danton. Haughton. 
$3.00. 


“Germany, Ten Years After” is a re- 
view of internal conditions in Germany 
ten years after the World War. It dis- 
cusses social activity, living conditions, 
housing, education, economics, and the 
operation of the Dawes Plan, taking 
each of these topics in order and at con- 
siderable length. 

Professor Danton’s material was ob- 
tained during his residence as exchange 
professor from Tsing Hua University 
(Peking) to the University of Leipzig, 
in the year 1925-26. His contacts with 
students were effected through members 
of his family who were in attendance at 
the university, and his economic and 
social opportunities were derived from 
contacts in university circles. 

The book attempts to prove that Ger- 
many is in a precarious economic posi- 
tion, that her people are underpaid, live 
in wretched houses, have no opportunity 
for social and economic advancement, 
and are quite literally isolated and op- 
pressed. His contention is that all these 
cruelties are a direct result of hatreds 
engendered by war, and that the coun- 
try is in an almost hopeless situation. 

In spite of brilliant argument, the pro- 
fessor fails to carry conviction, and the 
reason for his failure is not far to seek. 
In the first place, he constantly uses in- 
accurate comparisons to modern Ameri- 
can life. As a professor of Tsing Hua, 
he has been out of contact with the life 
in the United States, and apparently he 
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has taken no pains to examine the truth 
of his conceptions. The American com- 
parisons which he uses are a product of 
his fertile imagination, and this throws 
doubt on his conclusions regarding Ger- 
many. 

Secondly, his information regarding 
Germany is drawn from _ insufficient 
sources. The student population in the 
universities amounts to a fraction of a 
per cent, and the university circles are 
still more limited. Obviously these are 
not representative classes, and the pro- 
fessor admits having no contact with the 
rural and laboring classes which pre- 
dominate. Inferences are drawn from 
such slight foundation as may be ob- 
tained in watching a passing street- 
sweeper open his pay envelope! In this 
specific case he held no conversation with 
the laborer, but his imagination, as al- 
ways, was unhampered. 

Obviously, with insufficient knowledge 
of his own country to back his compar 
sons, and with a taste in civilization s0 
profoundly oriental that he says, “I 
went to Europe with a positive distaste 
—for European civilization,” his ob- 
servations could hardly be reliable. His 
attitude of superiority to his own coun- 
try, and his most evident desire to prove 
Germany a brutally neglected land, op- 
pressed by Americans and Continentals 
who are lacking in the essential ability 
to understand a former enemy, would be 
annoying if the professor were in a posi 
tion of recognized merit. Since his basis 
of comparison is so limited, and his 
knowledge of the United States so incor- 
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« may charitably conclude that 
jis theories are due to lack of oppor- 
tunity for knowledge rather than mis- 
repres ntation. 


“PsycHOLOGY AND THE SoupiEr,” by F. C. 


Bartlett, M. A. Cambridge, The 
Cambridge University Press. New 
York, The Macmillan Company. 


The author of this book, in his open- 
ing paragraph, quotes the Duke of Well- 
ington as saying of Sir John Moore, “He 
was as brave as his own sword, but he 
did not know what men could do or 
could not do.” Although the present- 
day officer is usually familiar with the 
physical limitations of his men, he is as 
woefully ignorant of their mental proc- 
esses as was Sir John Moore. 

It is apparent, however, that any offi- 
cer who expects or hopes to command 
men must have some knowledge of the 
human material with which he is to 
work. This fact has been nominally 
recognized in our service for many 
years. During the past ten years we 
have been fairly deluged with lectures, 
pamphlets and chapters on “Leader- 
ship,” in which the young officer is ad- 
vised to interest himself in his men’s 
affairs, to hold himself aloof, to be strict, 
to be lenient, ete., ete. These pamphlets 
and lectures, however, all have a com- 
mon weakness—they deal with effects 


and utterly ignore causes. To draw an 
analogy, imagine a chemistry student 
Who receives detailed directions for the 
performance of a complex experiment 
without being given any knowledge 
whatever of the principles of chemistry. 

“Psychology and the Soldier” differs 
radically from the works which we have 
had hitherto. Itis a book which is essen- 
tially practical, and yet gives adequate 
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ssion of necessary psychological 
principles. It is modest in its scope. In 


the words of the author, “It does not in 
any way pretend to be a complete treat- 
ment of the relations of psychology to 
the soldier and his life. It is merely an 
introduction to an important field of ap- 
plied psychology which has, in the past, 
been unduly neglected.” The book aims 
to meet the needs of the average officer 
who daily faces problems of command, 
and who probably has no knowledge, or 
at best only a hazy knowledge, of theo- 
retical psychology. 

Mr. Bartlett’s method of developing 
the subject is quite simple. “Psychology 
and the Soldier,” like all Gaul, is divided 
into three parts. Part I discusses the ap- 
plication of the more technical, labora- 
tory type of psychology to the problems 
of choosing and training the recruit. 
Part II shows how a knowledge of social 
psychology may be applied to the prob- 
lems of discipline, leadership and morale. 
Part III discusses some of the common 
mental disorders of warfare, “in so far 
as a knowledge of these matters is neces- 
sary and helpful to the ordinary military 
officer.” 

In our Service the administration and 
interpretation of mental tests is usually 
a function of the medical officer rather 
than of the line officer. Consequently, 
the opening chapters of Part I are, for 
the most part, of interest to the Ameri- 
can officer mainly for the light they shed 
upon the chapters which follow. How- 
ever, in the chapters devoted to “Prac- 
tice and Motives in Learning Bodily 
Skill,” ete., p. 98, the officer commanding 
an organization will find psychological 
principles which will be of immediate 
aid to him in many of his most interest- 
ing and perplexing problems in human 
conduct and relationships. 

It is interesting to note that in Chap- 
ter II, Mr. Bartlett cites the mental tests 
given to American recruits during the 
war to illustrate the means of separating 
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unfit recruits from the fit, and of grading 
them according to their capabilities. 

Part II discusses in some detail the 
basic principles of social psychology and, 
as mentioned before, their application 
to the problems of discipline, leadership 
and morale. 

We have all heard and read discus- 
sions of discipline from the standpoint 
of the responsible executive. Every 
officer who has commanded an organiza- 
tion has devoted considerable thought 
to problems of discipline, and in recent 
years several ultra-modern writers have 
attempted to give us the viewpoint of 
the offender against discipline. It is ex- 
tremely interesting to compare these 
widely divergent viewpoints with that 
of the trained psychologist. “The meth- 
od of controlling one instinct by an- 
other, which punishment exploits, looks 
in some ways as if it ought to be a purely 
negative one It prevents certain things 
from being done, but it does not, by it- 
self, appear to indicate what should be 
done. This has been seized upon by 
people who wish to maintain that pun- 
ishment is never psychologically de- 
fensible. As a matter of fact the view 
is not true.” 

Mr. Bartlett also devotes a consid- 
erable portion of Part II to an analysis 
of leaders and the qualities of leader- 
ship. To the average person the word 
“leader” connotes an individual who is 
able to dominate those surrounding him 
by virtue of his force and personality. 
The author concludes, however, as a 
result of his researches, that such a lead- 
er is so seldom found as to be relatively 
unimportant to the modern army. The 
important leader—important because 
he makes up the vast bulk of the officers 
—is the one who rules by the lawful 
authority of his office, and not necessar- 
ily by the inherent qualities of his per- 
sonality. 
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Part III of “Psychology and the Sol- 
dier” is devoted to a discussion of some 
of the mental disorders which are com- 
mon in warfare. At first glance it would 
seem that such a discussion is of inter- 
est only to a psychiatrist. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Bartlett makes it clear that the line 
officer, particularly the company officer, 
plays an important part in the preven- 
tion and cure of such disorders. 

In recent years book reviews have 
been so uniformly laudatory that the re- 
viewer who praises a book is open to 
the suspicion of following the crowd, 
like a sheep. However, it is difficult to 
restrain one’s enthusiasm on finding a 
book which fills a long-felt want, and 
which gives clear expression to a group 
of nebulous ideas which have been re- 
volving in the minds of a large number 
of officers. 

In spite of all that we have been told 
about the necessity of understanding 
our men, there is probably no army in 
the world more ignorant than ours of 
the means by which human conduct is 
determined. We have always regarded 
psychology as the business of no one 
except a small section of the Medical 
Corps. It is studied at none of the spe- 
cial service schools and is ignored at the 
Military Academy. Probably to the 
most of us the word “psychology” con- 
jures up a mental picture of a dry pro- 
fessor lecturing to a sleepy, bored, un- 
interested class of students. 

“Psychology and the Soldier” changes 
psychology from a dry, technical, unin- 
teresting laboratory study to a matter 
of interest and importance to every of- 
ficer who has to give orders to subordi- 
nates. In spite of an occasional obscure 
expression and an occasional statemen! 
to which the American reader cannot 
give full concurrence, the book fulfills 
its purpose admirably. It is clear in 
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expression and practical in its treatment 
of probli ms. 

The author, Mr. F. C. Bartlett, is 
2oader in Psychology and is in charge 
of the Psychological Laboratory of the 
University of Cambridge. During the 
past six years he has delivered the lec- 
tures on psychology which are included 
in the Military Course at the university. 
His extensive experience in research, his 
profound knowledge of theoretical psy- 
and his wide contacts with 
practical soldiers give him a deep in- 
sight into the intricate problems of mili- 


- 
enoiog\ 


tary psychology. 
“For a soldier there is nothing better 
than a study of how human conduct 
is determined.” “Psychology and the 
Soldier” offers an excellent and con- 
venient means by which to begin such a 
= 
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’ by Lieut. Gen. Hunter Lig- 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


Lieut Hunter Liggett com- 
manded the First American Army in 
France. His ability as a fighter is un- 
questioned, and his opportunities for 
first hand contact with the Allied lead- 
ers, coupled with his grasp of the eco- 
nomic conditions and the strategy which 

tated operations, make any state- 
ment of his at once authoritative and 


Gen. 


int , 
Interesting. 


The book deals with three primary 
phases of the situation during the last 


two years of the war. It analyzes the 
situation of the European powers prior 
to the entrance of the A. E. F. as a de- 
ciding factor in the actual combat; it 
recounts the struggle of General Persh- 

lor an American Army on an Ameri- 
‘an iront; and it presents a panoramic 
view of the actual activity in combat of 
the A. E. F., with particular attention to 
the participation of the First Army. 


When the United States entered the 
war as an actual combatant, the Allied 
forces were in a precarious position. 
The French armies were so reduced from 
battle losses that they could not be 
brought back to strength. Russia had 
ceased to exist as a combatant in the 
north, and the German armies, flushed 
with victory on the Russian front, were 
reinforcing the already superior forces 
on the western front. Rumania was 
definitely out of the battle, and Italy 
was calling for reinforcements to stabil- 
ize her line after Caporetto. The British 
Army was so decimated that divisions 
were reduced from fourteen to ten bat- 
talions. 

The plans of Foch, who had recently 
been made commander-in-chief, called 
for the use of the American troops as 
replacements. They were to be bri- 
gaded with veteran troops, under allied 
leaders of experience, and not used as a 
separate army. 

General Pershing fought this plan 
consistently. His contention was that 
the difficulty of mixed command made 
battle control doubtful, and that no ex- 
isting army save that of the United 
States possessed the power of taking the 
initiative. The other forces had lost 
their elasticity because of the years of 
attrition and siege operations. When 
the March “break-through” occurred, 
he offered all his resources to Foch, but 
he resumed his battle for a separate 
American Army when the emergency 
passed. It is a tribute to the courage 
and persistence of General Pershing that 
the American First Army was formed. 
History vindicated his judgment. 

The participation of the American 
Army as an entity is too vast a subject 
for treatment in any one volume, but 
General Liggett has given an excellent 
résumé of the fundamental strategy of 
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overwhelming attack, ceasing when 
such attack met stiffened resistence to 
begin anew at a weakened point. Only 
the major engagements could be treated 
in detail, but these are fully covered. 
The book makes no pretense of being 
a specific account of each individual or- 
ganization’s action record. It does 
present the basic strategy, the major 
tactical problems, and a general review 
of the engagements of major import. As 
a record of the fundamental strategy 
applied to the general situation, it is a 
balanced, accurate, and authoritative 
study. 
“BaLLyHoo,” by Silas Bent. Boni & 
Liveright. 


Are you the publicity officer for your 
post? Do you want a little copy about 
the garrison horse show in the dailies? 
Do you like to read newspapers? Are 
you interested in them? Then “Bally- 
hoo” is the book for you. Every officer 
should know how public opinion is mold- 
ed by the daily press. Every officer 
should know “the story behind the 
story.” Silas Bent’s book will make you 
privy to the important facts. 

“Ballyhoo” is a critical commentary 
on contemporary journalism. Mr. 
Bent thrusts a none too gentle finger 
into the sore spots of American journal- 
ism today. He has delved deep into “the 
morgue” of newspaper history and has 
brought to life fascinating varieties of 
newspaperdom. His comments are bet- 
ter informed and more temperate than 
any others that have yet been printed. 
His book is a serious study, bright with 
piquant incidents and slashing attacks. 
It is a thoroughly startling and compre- 
hensive criticism of modern newspapers, 
of great interest to officers of the line 
and to those who are entrusted with the 
publie relations of the Army. 


ee 


Mr. Bent discusses the current dailies 
from all possible angles. The Art of 
Ballyhoo, the Invasion of Privacy by 
the modern papers, the scorching chap- 
ter on the Washington Correspondents 
—these few subjects as treated by the 
author are alone worth the price of the 
book. Mr. Bent is well versed in news. 
paper history and has done much re- 
search. All his comments are well 
grounded and sound. He knows where- 
of he speaks. He shows that the pres- 
ent day tabloid is not a modern exere- 
scence for the moron, but that this form 
of news has respectable ancestors. He 
sinks the harpoon into the Sunday 
papers, and with good cause. The fight 
between the New York dailies and the 
radio stations is very graphically told 

Mr. Bent’s underlying thesis is that 
journalism exists merely for the money 
it can make, and that it has no other 
function. Perhaps he is right. It does 
not seem nowadays that there is very 
much leadership in the right direction 
among the giant papers, and that stand- 
ardization and mass production have 
been avoided. They are all out to get 
the pennies and the advertising and to 
let ethics go by the board. Hence the 
rise of “yellow” journalism in the past 
decade and the fecundity of the tabloid 
today. “Ballyhoo” spares no man and 
no newspaper. Mr. Bent does not gen- 
eralize, but puts his finger on the ulcer- 
ous growth wherever it is found. |! 
recommend especially to the editors oi 
the Service journals the author's con- 
cluding chapter on The Press and The 
State. 

Mr. Bent is at present affiliated with 
no newspaper or syndicate. Until six 
years ago he had worked successively 
for the Hearst, Ochs, and Pulitzer 
presses. He has been a reporter, !e- 
write man, staff correspondent, and ex- 
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Lately he has lectured at the 
of Missouri School of Jour- 
id the New School for Social 
in New York. 
\[emorres OF A Sotprer. By Hugh 
The Century Company. 


ndred pages in length, without 

ns to literary style, this narra- 

n American soldier is replete 

interest to every member of the 
ession of arms in this country, and 

of interesting anecdotes. The 

rise of a man from second lieutenant to 
ief of staff is a record that is worth 


recarding 


General Seott entered the service 
from West Point in 1876 with what he 
that time considered “very poor pros- 
for promotion. His career is a 
lesson to those who fret at present 


Although 


7 
pects 


a captain, eight a major, less than a 
vear a lieutenant colonel, two years a 
‘ general, and he retired from 


His early years he spent almost ex- 
clusively in the West, mostly with the 
ighting 7th Cavalry and with Indian 
duties of many sorts. In understanding 
the Red Man’s psychology and in expert 
ise of the sign language he made him- 

if of exceptional use to the Govern- 

The ability of the soldier told in 
With the coming of the Span- 

ar he turned from Indian affairs. 
s chief of staff of a division in 
and in Georgia, and later 
staff in Havana. In the Phil- 

e was governor at Jolo. From 
‘ed Men, he took to handling 

tive and Cuban, and his name 

| with those of Wood, McCoy, 


the Far 


East General Scott 


went to be superintendent at West 
Point. There he dealt with construc- 
tion problems, with press relations, and 
with a turmoil over hazing. Personally 
he approved of hazing, but officially 
thought it should be eliminated because 
law and regulation forbade it. When 
cadets were dismissed, senators and con- 
gressmen tried to get General Scott to 
reinstate them. The President and the 
Secretary of War tried to press the point. 
But Scott stood his ground like a true 
administrator of character. He en- 
dured heckling by a congressional com- 
mittee. He endured and argued with 
the emphatic Roosevelt. But he won 
his point. 

Commanding the 3d Cavalry at San 
Antonio, it was Scott who introduced 
the practice of rising to the trot, and 
found it meant steadier control and bet- 
ter alignments. 

Then Woodrow Wilson became presi- 
dent, coming, like Scott, from Prince- 
ton. He asked Scott’s advice on Navajo 
and Moro matters. He nominated him 
for promotion to brigadier general and 
the post of chief of staff was already in 
prospect. 

On the border, General Scott han- 
dled troubles with Navajos, and he mix- 
ed in Mexican frontier imbroglios. Then 
he came to the chief desk in the War De- 
partment. While there he made trips 
to consult with Villa and with Calles. 
He started the punitive expedition of 
1916 on its way, and his account of in- 
side history at that time is illuminating. 

When the World War 
America in 1917, he was still chief of 
staff, preparing for the great effort, 
making great decisions, ever active. 


involved 


But soon retirement moved him from 
his office, and other hands took up the 
task. Temporarily he was called to ac- 
tive duty in command of Camp Dix. 
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He was sent on a Siberian mission and 
penetrated into Russia. But soon he re- 
turned home once more, took his final 
retirement, and settled down amid the 
peace and restfulness of the fair fields 
and shadowy trees of Princeton. 


“Tre RESERVE Orricers’ HANDBOOK,” 
by Major A. C. M. Azoy, Jr., C.A.C. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., 

Price $1.50. 

The “Reserve Officers’ Handbook”’ is 


a manual for reference on the funda- 


Reserve. 


236 pages. 


mentals of military training and usage, 
prepared especially for officers of the 
Organized Convenient in 
form, this manual meets a real need of 
While valuable as a 
general handbook, it is of particular 


eserves. 
Reserve officers. 


value in preparation for and use in 
training camps. It contains the answers 
to the mass of questions as to uniform, 
equipment, courtesies of salutes and 


ceremonies, parades, reviews, escort, 


care and display of equipment, inspec- 


e 4 
as 


tions, correspondence, pay and alloy. = 
ances, court martial essentials, and sugh” 
matters. ; 

This volume will surely find its place” 
in the library of many active, alert Re 
serve officers. It is a handbook that 
will find much use. The author, in de 
voting considerable space to salutes and 
ceremonies, shows a real appreciation of 
the value of this subject. 
not only 





The volume 
supplies the answers to the 
questions about military formations ip 
camp, but also to the innumerable prob- 
lems that arise for the Reserve officer 
in connection with parades, ceremonies, 
and inspections in which he participates 
during the course of the year. 

Major Azoy has demonstrated, in the 
preparation of this volume, not only that 
he is familiar with the many questions 
that perplex Reserve officers when they 
are ordered to active duty and after they 
reach the training camp, but also that 
he could formulate a helpful guide to 
meet the situation. 
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From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
URING the early months of 1863 the Senate was 
blessed with a rare and independent Committee 
on Military Affairs. The members strongly objected 
to the political pressure brought on President Lincoln 
to appoint brigadier generals. In a debate, one mem- 
ber attacked the efficiency of the “political” brigadiers 
congregated in Washington. “Senators!” he said, “as 
I passed Willard’s last night some bootblacks were 
throwing stones at an unruly dog. Sixteen brigadiers 
were wounded by these missiles, and it wasn’t a good 
night for brigadiers either.” 





